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EDITORIAL 


POPE JOHN XXIII looks upon the forthcoming Ecumenical Coun- 
cil as a ““Superno Dei Nutu’” (An inspiration of the Most High) and 
as a cause of joy in “a world darkened by sorrow.” In a motu 
proprio, issued on Pentecost Sunday, he recalled his first encyclical 
(“Ad Petri Cathedram’’) in which he expressed the hope that through 
the general council “the hearts of men” might be “stirred to a fuller 
and deeper recognition of truth, a renewal of Christian morals, and 
restoration of unity, harmony, and peace.” 

During the past year members of the Catholic hierarchy, scholars, 
and religious leaders were asked to place the great wealth of their 
store of knowledge at the service of the Church. In his latest an- 
nouncement concerning the Ecumenical Council, the Holy Father 
said that the commissions would be composed of priests and prelates 
“chosen from different parts of the world, so that in this respect 
also, the catholicity of the Church may be displayed.” The plans 
for this great event, as outlined by the Pontiff, are not only profound 
and extensive but are in accordance with the objective of his pon- 
tificate to meet “‘the spiritual demands of the present time accurate- 
ly and forcefully.” 

What can the ordinary layman or religious do to help prepare 
for this great council and thereby contribute to the unity, harmony, 
and peace envisioned by His Holiness? Catholics everywhere ought 
to deepen and broaden their understanding of the Church and her 
teaching. In the spirit of the “adveniat regnum tuum” (Thy king- 
dom come), they ought also to pray and to enter into the apostolic 
life of the Church. It is significant that the Holy Father’s first 
expressed hope in regard to the Ecumenical Council is that men 
might be “stirred to a fuller and deeper recognition of truth.” To 
borrow a phrase from Maritain, they ought “to bear witness to the 
truth and leave the rest to God,” and, he adds, they must at the 
same time “‘work for fraternal dialogue.” 

The layman and religious can create a desire for unity and pre- 
pare the way for the acceptance of truth through a courteous, honest, 
forthright discussion of modern problems with the non-Catholic. 
Humbly, they can explain the Catholic’s attitude towards the 
Church and firmly uphold her authority. While this sort of re- 
ligious dialogue has been practiced in Europe for many decades, 
it is only now being initiated as an important phase of American 

















life. A few comments from two current books must serve to show 
the scope and possibilities of such discussions. Mr. Stringfellow 
Barr, writing in American Catholics: A Protestant-Fewish View, says 
that American Catholics have not been fully aware of or adequate 
to their intellectual heritage and that the organization and discipline 
of the Catholic Church “lend Catholic anti-intellectualism a peculiar- 
ly dangerous appearance.”” Dr. Robert McAfee Brown and Dr. Mar- 
tin E. Marty, whose essays also appear in the book, are in agree- 
ment that the basic issue which divides the Catholic and the Pro- 
testant is the understanding of authority. Speaking for the Jewish 
point of view, Mr. Arthur A. Cohen repudiates the Christian in- 
sistence that “the mystery of Israel” has value, truth, and ultimacy 
only insofar as it is “an aspect of the mystery of the Church.” 

Professor Jerome Kerwin, of the University of Chicago, asserts 
in American Catholicism and the American Way (edited by Rev. 
Thomas T. McAvoy, C.S.C.), that much of the complexity of his 
non-Catholic colleagues concerning Catholic teachings stems from 
ignorance of Church doctrine and the lack of articulate Catholics 
who can explain the Church intelligently and live their Catholicism 
in an atmosphere of charity. This same situation exists in other 
professions, in business, and in industry. 

By knowing and living their Faith and by becoming more ar- 
ticulate in discussing the teachings of the Church in relation to 
contemporary problems, Catholics can prepare the way for that 
unity, so much desired by our Holy Father. The Liturgical Move- 
ment and the lay apostolate are manifestations of the Spirit in our 
day. In times past, the liturgy was not only the bond of Christian 
unity but the means whereby the minds and hearts of gentile and 
barbarian were, in the words of Christopher Dawson, “altered to a 
new life and a new concept of Christianity.” May it today bring 
about a renewal of the “true Christian spirit” and enkindle apos- 
tolic zeal! Only through “unity in Christ” can peace and harmony 
be restored to the world. This is our spes unica (one hope). 


Sister Teresa Ann Doyle, O.8.B. 














What Is an Ecumenical Council? 


Very Reverend Theodore Leuterman, O.S.B. 


POPE JOHN XXIII’S PROCLAMATION of a general council 
has given rise not infrequently in both Catholic and non-Catholic 
circles to two questions: first, would the Council define new truths; 
secondly, how often has the Church held such Councils — does a 
general council take place at regular intervals or is it something 
that happens only on special occasions? 

Since these general councils are also called ecumenical councils, 
it may be well to determine, before attempting an answer to these 
questions, the precise significance of ecumenical as understood by 
the Church. 

Etymologically the term “ecumenical” originates from the Greek 
adjective meaning “the inhabited world.” In the Catholic Church 
the notion of an ecumenical council is quite well defined: it is the 
assembly of all the bishops of the Catholic Church, convoked by 
the Pope of Rome in order to deal with matters of faith and morals. 
The unity of the council is guaranteed by the unity of faith as well 
as by the union of the bishops with the Roman Pontiff. The de- 
cisions of the council are binding in conscience. 

In non-Catholic usage “ecumenical” has a quite different mean- 
ing. The World Council of Churches, for example, is a union of 
different and autonomous churches which remain such but which 
meet for mutual assistance and to promote Christian unity. The 
meetings of these churches are called ecumenical but by common 
consent the decisions lack doctrinal authority. Each member 
church can either accept or reject any and all doctrines. 

In the present article, “ecumenical” will be used exclusively in 
the Catholic sense. 

In answer to the first question it should be noted that no coun- 
cil defines new truths. The work of the council is to determine 
what is the traditional, the apostolic doctrine, that is the doctrine 
handed down by the apostles. In technical language this is called 
the doctrina tradita. 

The Church has always taught that the fonts of revelation 
closed with the death of the last of the apostles, which occurred 
around the year 100. Since then no new truths concerning faith 
and morals have been revealed. The work of the council is to de- 
termine what these truths are, and in this matter the council is 
guided by the Holy Spirit. 

[99 ] 
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Two examples may be cited to illustrate this point. At the last 
general council, held in 1870, the Fathers solemnly declared that 
the pope is infallible when speaking ex cathedra concerning faith and 
morals. Approximately three hundred years earlier, the Council 
of Trent defined that there are seven sacraments, no more no less, 
and that these sacraments were instituted by Christ. In both 
these instances there was no question of discovering some newly 
revealed truth but of determining what the apostolic Church had 
taught from the start. 

The council’s powers, however, are not limited to the definition 
of truths; but they also extend to matters of discipline. Some of 
the early councils, for example, demanded celibacy of the priests. 
Undoubtedly, this practice was not a matter of faith, and it cer- 
tainly did not date back to apostolic times, since it is evident that 
St. Paul permitted not only priests but also bishops to be mar- 
ried men. 


Work of the Council and Revelation 


Briefly, the work of the council involves two principal factors: 
the first is to define the apostolic doctrine; the second is to de- 
termine the discipline or, in a very broad sense, the policy of the 
Church. 

To accomplish this task the Church distinguishes between two 
sources of revelation. One is constitutive; the other is interpreta- 
tive. The constitutive fonts are Holy Scripture and tradition. The 
interpretative fonts are the teaching of the Universal Church, which 
is called the ordinary magisterium, the councils, the pope as head 
of the Church, the Fathers, and the theologians. Since the coun- 
cil is an interpretative and not a constitutive font, it is evident that 
truth does not originate in the council. The work of the council 
is to determine the teaching of Holy Scripture and tradition. 

To answer the second question, reference must be made to cer- 
tain historical aspects of the councils. 

Even though the first general council was not convened before 
the year 325, the notions basic to a council date back to apostolic 
times. A good example is narrated in the Acts of the Apostles 
where St. Peter as head of the Church assembled the apostles, who 
were the bishops, to choose a successor to Judas. Another example 
is what is commonly called the Apostolic Council held in the year 
49 or 50, in which the apostles decided whether the gentiles would 
have to undergo circumcision before entering the Church. 

In the centuries immediately following the first councils, although 
not general or ecumenical, were still councils insofar as they en- 
deavored to determine the teaching or practice of the Church. 
They were held in Asia Minor against a group of heretics known as 
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What Is an Ecumenical Council? 


the Montanists. These councils were what today we would call 
meetings of the clergy. The bishops and priests of neighboring 
cities would gather to determine the apostolic teaching as well as 
practical means of enforcing it. Later, these meetings embraced 
larger geographical areas and were limited almost exclusively to 
the bishops, who as successors of the apostles, were in a position 
to determine the apostolic doctrine. 

The victory of Constantine in 313 and the resulting freedom 
granted to the Church made improvements in the ecclesiastical or- 
ganization imperative. Added to this was the Donatist error which 
was creating serious divisions in the Church during the second 
decade of the fourth century. Constantine realized that ecclesi- 
astical unity was essential to political unity. For this reason he 
appointed a commission of bishops to study the problem and to 
meet at Arles in southern France in the year 314. This meeting, 
which was not a council in the strict sense, was initiated by the 
Emperor who wanted advice concerning ecclesiastical legislation. 

At this point it should be mentioned that it was not within the 
power of the emperor to convene a council. This prerogative be- 
longs exclusively to the pope as head of the Church and successor 
of St. Peter. The pope could at any time forbid the bishops to 
attend a council, or if a council did convene, the pope could declare 
all the acts of the council null and void. 

In all these matters, however, we may not apply twentieth cen- 
tury practices to fourth century conditions. The pope, during the 
fourth century, needed the assistance of the emperor in order to 
convene a council. Because of the length and difficulties of the 
journey, the emperor frequently provided both means of trans- 
portation and military protection. And the intimate relationship 
of the time between Church and State made it mutually beneficial 
for the pope and the emperor to co-ordinate their legislative efforts. 

The influence of external events should not be minimized for 
our times. The Vatican Council, for example, was prorogued be- 
cause of the arrival of Piedmontese troops in Rome. And prior to 
the opening of the council, men like Bismarck and Gladstone kept 
close watch on all the developments. The Bavarian Prime Minister, 
Prince Hohenlohe, was of the opinion that the definition of papal 
infallibility would be harmful to the secular state and did not hesi- 
tate to make his opinion known among friendly powers. Great 
pressure was brought to bear on a number of bishops and cardinals 
to vote against the decree. Because of political influences some 
members of the council, even though convinced of the truth of papal 
infallibility, felt that a solemn definition was inopportune and en- 
deavored to have the question removed from the agenda. 

In 325 the first general council met at Nicea in Asia Minor, 
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what is now Turkey. Constantine not only provided transporta- 
tion for the bishops but once they arrived at Nicea, he did every- 
thing possible to make their stay pleasant. The largest church in 
the city was placed at their disposal as well as the great hall of the 
royal summer palace. On the day of the formal opening, the 
Emperor waited until all the bishops had been seated and then 
entered, clothed in a golden cloak which was decorated with dia- 
monds after the fashion of Oriental kings. Hosius of Cordova and 
the Pope’s legates, Victor and Vincentius, were the real presiding 
officers. Constantine as honorary president delivered an address 
requesting the bishops to resolve their differences and establish 
religious unity. The Emperor attended a number of sessions, but 
according to St. Athanasius did not interfere with the work of the 
council. Before the final session, Constantine celebrated the twen- 
tieth anniversary of his accession to the throne by inviting the 
bishops to a splendid banquet and distributing precious gifts. Euse- 
bius concludes his description of this celebration with the remark 
that “one might have thought the whole thing was a dream, not 
solid reality.” At the final session Constantine exhorted the 
bishops to strive after peace and to make the decisions of the coun- 
cil known in their dioceses. 


The next seven general councils were held in the East. Only 
in 1123 was the first general council, the First Council of the Lateran, 
held in the West. One of the most important was the Fourth Coun- 
cil of the Lateran, held in 1215. Many authorities regard this 
council as the culminating point of ecclesiastical life and papal 
powers. The longest council was that of Trent which began in 
1545 and closed in 1563. In the course of that period five different 
Popes occupied the Chair of Peter. 

Hubert Jedin, in his book Ecumenical Councils in the Catholic 
Church, has grasped very adequately the role of the councils: 


If the history of the Church is compared to a tapestry into which 
her destinies are woven, the councils will be shown to be its ever re- 
curring pattern, though never the same. We are presented with a 
picture of events in which, at a first glance, the ephemeral rather than 
the permanent makes the stronger impression. 

What changes of scene alone! Constantine the Great in the sum- 
mer residence at Nicaea, in the midst of bishops who had lived through 
the great turning point of history, some of whom had actually endured 
persecution; two empresses, Pulcheria and Irene, as co-organizers and 
patronesses of the Council of Chalcedon and the second Council of 
Nicaea respectively; exulting crowds acclaiming Mary’s title of Theo- 
tokos, which Cyril of Alexandria had caused to prevail; a Pope-King, 
Honorius III, in his cathedral church of the Lateran surrounded by 
the spiritual dignitaries of the whole, as yet undivided, Christendom; 
Thaddeus of Suessa’s groan, full of forebodings, as the candles were 
extinguished in the cathedral of Lyons at the excommunication of 
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Frederick II; the vast crowd outside the Merchant’s Hall at Constance, 
after a schism that had lasted thirty-nine years, shouting: ‘We have 
a Pope!’; the modest procession of bishops who, twenty-eight years 
after Luther had put up his theses at Wittenberg, moved to the cathe- 
dral to inaugurate the most hotly contested as well as the longest of 
all the councils. ‘There is a constant change not merely of actors, 
but also of conciliar issues. 


This last sentence: “There is a constant change not merely of 
actors, but also of conciliar issues,” is the key to the solution of the 
question: Why and how often are councils convened? 

Cyril of Alexandria, for example, had conceived a strong per- 
sonal dislike for Nestorius, the patriarch of Constantinople. Nes- 
torius, in his turn, remained adamant in retaining expressions which 
could easily be interpreted as heretical. This unfortunate combina- 
tion of personalities and doctrines resulted in the Council of Ephesus 
in 431. Nestorius was condemned, although to this day some 
theologians maintain that Cyril misinterpreted his adversary’s 
doctrine. 

If Pope Innocent IV and Emperor Frederick II could have reach- 
ed an agreement on the respective rights of the Empire and the 
Church in Italy, the first Council of Lyons in 1245 would never 
have taken place. The teaching of a comparatively unknown 
Augustinian friar, Martin Luther, triggered the Council of Trent. 
The opening session was attended by only thirty-one bishops. Un- 
doubtedly, no one realized that the sessions would extend over a 
period of eighteen years and that the decisions of the council would 
embrace the canon of the Sacred Scripture, the doctrines of justifica- 
tion, grace, and predestination, the entire field of sacramental 
theology, and finally Church discipline in its widest aspects. 

The time intervals vary as much as the personalities and the 
doctrine. Within a period of less than a hundred years, 1215 to 
1314, four ecumenical councils were assembled. Between Trent and 
the Vatican Council, however, more than three centuries intervened. 

In the light of these facts it is impossible to assign any specific 
reason for the convocation of the councils. The only generaliza- 
tion possible is that the popes summoned councils to meet specific 
needs, which ranged from the refutation of error to reform within 
the Church itself. 

The ultimate answer is that given by St. Peter, the first pope, 
when he informed the faithful of the decision of the Council of 
Jerusalem, “For it has seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to 


Us >” 














Landmarks in Church History 


Thomas P. Neill 


IT IS A TRADITIONAL Catholic teaching that the most distinc- 
tive mark of ecumenical councils is the operation of the Holy Spirit, 
a belief based on Christ’s promise that He would send the Para- 
clete to preserve the Church from error. While individuals and 
groups within the Church can err, a general council could not if 
Christ’s promise were genuine. Pope Pius IX stated this tradi- 
tional teaching by distinguishing three periods in a council’s his- 
tory: 1) the “period of the devil,” a disorderly, troubled period; 
2) that of muddled human endeavor; 3) the concluding period, when 
the Holy Spirit enlightens and purifies all. 

The historian should not cause scandal if he observes that, 
while as a man of faith he knows that the Holy Spirit preserves 
ecumenical councils from error, nevertheless as an historian he 
finds it easier to discover the period of muddled human endeavor 
than to determine precisely when the devil takes flight to end the 
first period and the Holy Spirit descends to begin the third. One 
difficulty is that we have no record of the proceedings of many 
of the twenty ecumenical councils which are part of the Church’s 
history. We know only their results in the form of the decrees 
signed by the participants in the final session of each council. 
Another difficulty is that historians are not equipped to discern 
the operation of the Holy Spirit except in the case of evident mir- 
acles. Historians are required to explain human affairs as far as 
possible in natural terms, never denying God’s sustaining providence 
and the possibility of His special intervention in human history 
when He sees fit, but never taking the easy way out of assigning 
historical causality to either the devil or the Holy Spirit — unless 
all other explanations fall short. 

To be ecumenical a council must be called by the pope, and its 
decrees must receive papal ratification. History has made neces- 
sary the distinction between “material” and “formal” convocation, 
the latter required of the pope for a valid ecumenical council. The 
first ecumenical council was materially convoked by a man not yet 
baptized, Emperor Constantine, and the Second Council of Nicea 
(787) was convoked by the Empress Irene, who presided at the final 
solemn session and signed the official decrees. The second ecu- 
menical council, I Constantinople (381), was convoked without the 
pope’s knowledge, and it seems to have become ecumenical only 
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retroactively when it was listed in papal decrees among other 
general councils of the fourth and fifth centuries. Again, the Coun- 
cil of Constance (1414-1418) drew up a clearly erroneous statement 
on the superiority of the council over the pope, but this was never 
accepted by the papacy and therefore did not become part of the 
council’s official decrees or of Church teaching. 

A council is not general or ecumenical because it is attended by 
bishops from all parts of the Church. The first seven councils were 
attended almost entirely by eastern prelates, with only a few repre- 
sentatives coming from Africa, Italy, Gaul, and Spain. And the 
councils of the Middle Ages were attended mostly by Italians, with 
varying numbers of other Europeans present A council is general 
if it legislates or otherwise acts for the entire Church after having 
been convoked by the pope and if its decrees are accepted by the 
papacy as universally applicable in the Church. It is not even 
necessary that all bishops be invited. Pope Clement V selected 
231 bishops to attend the Council of Vienne, and this list was re- 
duced by the French king to about 165. The papacy has done 
everything in its power to require and urge general attendance at 
the two ecumenical councils in modern times, Trent and the Vatican, 
as it will do for the forthcoming council. But even here, it is now 
felt that the Church of Silence behind the Jron Curtain will be un- 
able to send representatives. The council will nevertheless be 
ecumenical. 

Basic and more-or-less constant matters of concern for the 
Church’s twenty general councils have been 1) the clarification of 
doctrine; 2) matters of Church discipline and ecclesiastical govern- 
ment; 3) the relationship of the pope to the bishops assembled in 
general council. Doctrinal matters were the primary concern of 
the first eight councils, all held in the East, but problems of disci- 
pline and the position of the papacy were by no means ignored. 
Although disciplinary matters predominated in the next ten coun- 
cils, various doctrines were clarified against heresies, and the con- 
ciliar theory (that the pope is subordinate to a general council) was 
asserted and finally repudiated. The last two councils have been 
concerned with all three problems: clarification of doctrine against 
new heresies; matters of ecclesiastical organization and discipline 
to meet new social, political, and even technological conditions; 
and the place of the pope in the Church. Other matters have been 
of concern to general councils, of course, such as the relationship 
of ecclesiastical to secular powers (I Lateran and I Lyons), but these 
three problems have been constant concerns, and developments in 
each have taken place leading to the setting for the forthcoming 
council. 

The Eastern Church was more interested in speculative theology 
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than was the West, and its bishops were better qualified to refine 
Christian teaching. The rivalry between the two theological 
schools of Antioch and Alexandria, each with its own special view- 
point, gave rise to controversy over Christo-logical and Trinitarian 
doctrines which were ultimately settled in general councils called 
by the emperors. Approximately 250 bishops attended the first 
of these, I Nicea (325), all but four being from the East. Pope Syl- 
vester was represented by two Roman priests. The council un- 
animously condemned the Arian heresy that the Son is not consub- 
stantial with the Father, and formulated the Nicene Creed. It also 
decreed that Easter be celebrated everywhere on the same day, 
and promulgated twenty canons on matters of discipline. The 
second ecumenical council met at Constantinople to complete the 
Nicene creed and to condemn the Macedonians or Pneumatomachi 
who denied the divinity of the Holy Spirit. 

The next several councils, which were called to refute such 
heresies as Nestorianism (that Christ is a dual personality) and 
Monophysitism (which denied Christ’s human nature), were held 
when the West was preoccupied with the barbarian invasions and 
was hardly in a position to send many representatives. Neverthe- 
less a few came from Africa, Gaul, Spain, and Italy, and the papacy 
sent delegates to each council, as many as eleven to III Constan- 
tinople (680), together with a statement of the pope’s view on mat- 
ters under discussion. 


Chalcedon Clarifies Papal Authority 
in Relation to Doctrinal Matters 


The most important and imposing of the early councils was that 
of Chalcedon (451), attended by about 600 bishops. They sum- 
marized all that had been clarified about Christ and the Trinity 
and established the terminology still used. The formula of faith 
was based on creeds of the three earlier ecumenical councils and 
Pope Leo I’s Tome, which read in part: ‘““We confess one and the 
same Christ Jesus, the only begotten Son, whom we acknowledge 
to have two natures, without confusion, transformation, division or 
separation. .. the attributes of each nature are safeguarded and sub- 
sist in one person.”” Chalcedon was also important fgr accepting 
Leo’s Tome not as another point of view but as definite teaching. 
This clearest early acceptance of papal authority in matters of 
doctrine was summed up in the phrase: ‘‘Peter has spoken through 
Leo.” This proof of early acceptance by a general council of papal 
claims based on Rome’s succession to Peter’s headship is even more 
significant when we remember that the greatest speculative minds 
in the Church were found in the East, and Rome was often occupied 
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by bishops of little or no personal ability. Thus the primacy was 
attached to the see rather than to its occupant. 

The eighth general council (IV Constantinople in 869), which 
ended the Photian schism, was the last to be held in the East. 
By this time the close relationship between the Church and the 
Roman Emperor was terminated when the papacy found a new pro- 
tector in Charlemagne and his successors. The first general coun- 
cils held in the West were also the first to be convoked materially 
as well as formally by the pope. Within less than a century (1123- 
1215) four councils met at the Lateran. These councils were con- 
cerned chiefly with matters of discipline and reform. I Lateran, 
for example, ratified the Concordat of Worms and reaffirmed the 
Gregorian reform decrees; III Lateran regulated papal elections 
to prevent pressure from the Holy Roman Emperor or the Roman 
populace; and IV Lateran forbade new religious orders without 
Rome’s consent and required annual confession and communion 
for the faithful. Unfortunately no records seem to have been kept 
of the proceedings of these councils and we must rely on the decrees 
for information of what was discussed. From 300 to 600 bishops 
attended each council, together with a large number of abbots and 
priors. The patriarch of Jerusalem and Constantinople came to 
IV Lateran, but few Eastern bishops seem to have attended the 
councils of this century, and attempts to contact the Greek schismat- 
ics were unsuccessful. When Innocent III issued the call for IV 
Lateran he insisted that there be no excuse for a bishop’s not 
attending. 

The next few councils showed how effectively the pope controlled 
the Western Church and how permanent the Eastern schism was 
to become. They also showed how ecclesiastical authority had freed 
itself from the Ceasaro-papism of the Roman Empire and Byzan- 
tium only to have the struggle continue against new national rulers. 
When Gregory IX planned a council to give him support against 
Frederick II, the emperor blocked the Alpine passes and warned 
bishops not to enter Italy. But the city of Genoa offered to trans- 
port the delegates by sea, and when the emperor’s fleet attacked 
the Genoese transports more than 100 bishops and delegates were 
captured. Innocent IV transferred himself and his court to Lyons, 
where he convoked the thirteenth ecumenical council at which he 
himself preached the opening session. The only significant accom- 
plishment of this council was its vote to depose the emperor. 

The Second Council of Lyons (1274) was unsuccessful in its 
major enterprises. It effected a temporary reunion with the Greek 
Church, but this was repudiated by the Greek people when Emperor 
Michael died shortly after. It also tried to organize a crusade to 
save the Holy Land, as IV Lateran had done for Innocent III, but 
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in the world of emerging national states there was no real interest 
in such an international enterprise. This council’s principal accom- 
plishment was the suppression of imitators of the Franciscans, 
such as the Friars of the Sock, Pied Friars, and Crutched Friars, 
which had multiplied in bewildering fashion. 

The Council of Vienne was called by the Avignon Pope Clement 
V to support his plan to suppress the Knights Templars, as demand- 
ed by the French king. A commission of the council refused to 
judge the Knights until they had been allowed to speak in their 
own defense against accusations fabricated by the king’s agents 
throughout France. Clement therefore issued a decree simply dis- 
solving the order without exonerating or condemning it. 

This new spirit of independence at Vienne was part of the spirit 
of the age in Western Europe in the later Middle Ages, when a Cor- 
tes came into being in the Iberian states, a Parliament in England, 
and an Estates General in France. A theory was advanced on the 
nature and structure of the Church which could make the ecumenical 
council, representative of the entire Church, the sovereign body and 
the Pope its elected chief administrator. The trend that was strong 
in Western secular states was adopted by the next two councils, 
Constance (1414-1418) and Basle-Ferrara-Florence (1431-1445), but 
finally repudiated by the latter. 


Papacy Weathers Medieval Conciliarism 


The Council of Constance was called by the emperor and the 
anti-pope John XXIII in an attempt to end the Western Schism, 
which was.a scandal to all good Christians. Other reasons for call- 
ing the council were to extirpate the heresy of Wyclif and Hus 
and to effect much needed reform “in head and members.” Since 
this was a revolutionary assembly and certain of its decrees were 
heretical, some question still surrounds the validity of some of its 
acts. About 300 bishops and abbots attended the Council of Con- 
stance, together with about 300 theologians and canon lawyers. 
To forestall John XXIII’s plan to dominate the council with a 
large number of Italian bishops, the council lumped delegates into 
four “‘nations,” or blocs with one vote each. These were Italian, 
German, French, and English, and to them was later added the 
Spanish “nation” as a fifth voting unit. 

The council decided to treat the three claimants to the papacy 
on equal terms instead of ratifying the action of the pseudo-council 
of Pisa, which had elected John XXIII. The latter fled in disguise, 
hoping to disrupt the council, which he almost succeeded in doing. 
In the following sessions the Fathers expressed their antipapal sen- 
timents in the famous Articles of Constance declaring the superi- 
ority of the council over the pope and asserting their own com- 
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petence. The council deposed John XXIII and the Avignon claim- 
ant, Benedict XIII, whereas the Roman claimant — who was the 
true pope — resigned voluntarily after being allowed to convoke 
the council in his own name. Later in 1417 the cardinals, assisted 
by thirty delegates from the council, elected Martin V as the first 
universally acknowledged pope in forty years. 

The council of Constance also dealt with the heresies of Wyclif 
and Hus, but it failed to effect much needed reforms within the 
Church. Certain antipapal “reforms” were passed, such as one 
limiting papal fiscal exactions and another reaffirming the rights 
of local ordinaries threatened by papal centralization. The Fathers 
at Constance apparently equated reform with conciliarism, and 
before their dissolution they provided — as parliaments were do- 
ing — for periodic general councils, the next to be in five years. 
Martin V summoned a council to Pavia, moved it to Siena, and dis- 
solved it as soon as he felt safe in doing it. The next council was 
to meet in 1431. Martin reluctantly summoned it to meet at 
Basle, but he died before it convened. 

Struggle between Pope and council for mastery of the Church 
continued at the general council of Basle-Ferrara-Florence, which 
lasted for fourteen years during the papacy of the vacillating 
Eugene IV. The pope quite naturally feared that the council 
might make good its claim to superiority. He therefore worked 
to undermine the council while professing to support it, and he 
neither answered nor denounced the council’s summons to present 
himself before it for judgment. Church historians point out that 
this council revealed the logical working out of the conciliar theory. 
Relatively few bishops attended, and their voices were drowned 
out by a host of lesser clergy and laymen who had votes equal to 
that of bishops. 

When the pope transferred the council to Ferrara in 1437 all 
cardinals but one and a few bishops obeyed, but many lesser clergy 
and some prelates remained at Basle, “deposed” Eugene IV, and 
“elected” Felix V as the last antipope in history. Eventually Felix 
resigned and the schismatics disbanded after recognizing the legi- 
timate pope in 1449. Thus the active phase of conciliarism came 
to an end, and in 1640 Pope Pius II’s bull Execradbilis formally 
condemned the theory. Meanwhile the ecumenical section of the 
council met at Ferrara and later at Florence, where it worked out 
a formula for reunion with the Greeks. Eugene IV paid the expenses 
of 700 Greeks for their sojourn in Italy, and eventually they solemn- 
ly proclaimed the reunion of the churches in 1439. As had happen- 
ed after the Second Council of Lyons, so this time the Greek people 
repudiated the work of their hierarchy and the reunion was never 
effectively accomplished. 
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The result of the later medieval councils can be summed up as 
threefold: 1) Catholic doctrine was preserved and restated against 
new heresies; 2) the papacy weathered the threat of conciliarism 
and emerged triumphant, although not yet truly secure; 3) the press- 
ing problem of reform was sidetracked by popes who associated it 
with conciliarism and who feared that any real reform movement 
might provoke a new schism. Conciliarism was defeated in the 
Council of Basle, but it hung like a threatening cloud over the 
Church into the sixteenth century and the Council of Trent. 

Julius II called the first general council of modern times in 1512 
as a token movement toward reform and as a countermeasure to 
the “council” of Pisa called by the French King Louis XII. Never 
more than 150 bishops attended V Lateran, almost all Italians, and 
neither they nor Julius II was truly interested in reform. What 
was needed by Renaissance popes was some such shock as the Prot- 
estant movement to interest them in effective reform “in head 
and members” which would end the financial abuses to which they 
had grown accustomed by the sixteenth century. 


Achievements of the Council of Trent 


The historian finds it easier to talk comfortably of the presence 
of the Holy Spirit at the Council of Trent than at many others. 
For Trent began inauspiciously after many delays to develop into 
one of the most important and successful general councils in the 
history of the Church. The Protestant Revolt presented the Church 
anew with two perennial problems: 1) to define Catholic doctrine 
in the light of new heresies; 2) to effect reform, now brought to the 
attention of all the Western world by the Protestant charges and 
by reformers within the Church. The papacy considered the defini- 
tion of contested doctrine — as on the Mass and the sacraments, 
on justification, free will and grace — the greatest need. The em- 
peror insisted on avoiding such definitions and effecting reform in 
the hope of bringing Protestants back into the Church. Eventu- 
ally pope and emperor compromised by having doctrinal and disci- 
plinary items handled alternately. 

Paul III first announced his intention to have a general council 
meet at Mantua in 1537, but it was not until 1545 that the council 
convened, and at Trent rather than at Mantua. Wars between 
France and the Holy Roman Empire were one delaying factor. 
Another was the choice of location, for both Francis I and Charles 
V wanted the council to meet in a city where they could dominate 
the proceedings. Because of the wars and the rulers’ reluctance to 
give permission for their bishops to attend, the pope had great diffi- 
culty in gathering a representative number of bishops. Only ten 
were present in Trent when the council was supposed to open in 
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May 1545. Only 37 were present for the second session on January 
7, 1546. A year later the number was only 72, and it never sur- 
passed 255 at any session. 

To understand the problems faced at Trent one must remember 
not only the Protestant movement but also the previous councils 
of Constance and Basle. The papacy faced the threat of conciliar- 
ism, as well as imperial domination, and took early effective measures 
to meet it. In the first two sessions, devoted to organization, it 
was decided that vote should be by head rather than by nation, 
that voting should be restricted to bishops, abbots, and the heads 
of religious orders, and that no subjects should be discussed except 
those introduced by one of the three papal legates, who were also 
to preside at the sessions. Organization also augured well for future 
accomplishments, in that theologians and canon lawyers were ap- 
pointed to study and argue each topic submitted to the council, and 
to report back their conclusions to a congregation of bishops and 
abbots for their further consideration. Finally, the council’s de- 
cisions were to be embodied in decrees promulgated in general 
sessions considering the reports of the congregations. Altogether, 
25 general sessions were held in the three meetings of the Council 
of Trent between 1545 and 1563. 

Humanly speaking, the great accomplishments of Trent in doc- 
trinal matters were due to the excellent theologians brought there 
by various bishops to consider the teaching of the Church in the 
light of Protestant doctrine. Protestants were invited to attend 
and to present their points of view, but they were not given the 
right to vote nor — as they insisted — the right to review what 
had transpired prior to their attendance. Hence Trent remained 
a “private” council restricted to those who recognized the headship 
of the papacy and the decisions of previous councils. Its doctrinal 
and disciplinary measures are too well known and still so much in 
force that they need not be described here. Present terminology 
on justification, original sin, the Sacrifice of the Mass and the sacra- 
ments was formulated at Trent. Among the disciplinary decrees 
the most important were those providing for seminaries for diocesan 
clergy, setting the age and requirements for entrance into religious 
life, regulating the relationship of regular clergy to the bishops, 
and safeguarding episcopal control of the diocese. 

The most crucial issue at the Council of Trent, as regards the 
nature and structure of the Church, was to some extent evaded and 
eventually settled in favor of the papacy. This was the question 
of the relationship of other bishops in the Church to the Bishop of 
Rome. It arose early in the council’s meeting in connection with 
episcopal residence. The bishops agreed to the residence require- 
ment, but they divided on whether it was required by divine law 
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or by papal direction. Conciliarists held that the bishop received 
his office, as successor of the apostles, directly from God, was sover- 
eign in his diocese and essentially independent of the bishop of 
Rome. Papal supporters put the problem off until the third and 
final meeting which began late in 1562. Here St. Charles Borro- 
meo’s diplomatic skill safeguarded papal authority without bring- 
ing the matter to a formal statement against the Spanish bishops. 

Indirectly papal primacy was asserted in a number of ways. 
The Roman Church was admitted to be the mother and mistress of 
all the other churches. All recipients of ecclesiastical dignities were 
required to promise obedience to the pope. The pope was said to 
have the care of the whole Church, and it is his prerogative to sum- 
mon ecumenical councils. Furthermore, the council’s decrees were 
to have force only subject to the maintenance of the rights of the 
Roman See. Finally, the council submitted all its decrees to papal 
confirmation. Thus the pope’s traditional position was safeguard- 
ed without running the danger of schism by bringing the matter 
to a formal statement in the sixteenth century. 

Before the Vatican Council met in 1869 a technological revolu- 
tion had made possible a geographically general council for the first 
time in history, and more than 700 bishops attended from all parts 
of the world. The printing press also expedited the work of the 
council and made it possible to accomplish as much in seven months 
as others did in several years. Because it is the most recent pre- 
vious council and because the Church has consistently operated 
conservatively from tradition without being bound by it, the pro- 
cedure used at the Vatican Council will have an important bearing 
on the forthcoming council. 

Pius IX sounded out the opinion of cardinals late in 1864 and 
later the attitude of the bishops about convoking a council. Early 
in 1865 a congregation of five cardinals was appointed to draw up 
a tentative agenda. Under this congregation five commissions, 
composed of theologians, canonists, and other specialists, examined 
possible material for consideration and from it drew up the schemata 
to be followed by the council. Eventually these schemata were re- 
duced to two: one on Catholic doctrine, and the other on the or- 
ganization of the Church. The plan was similar to that followed 
at Trent: first a set of chapters on doctrine or faith would be taken, 
and then a set on the Church. 

The schemata were printed and issued to the bishops, who had 
eight to ten days to make in writing any observations they desired. 
These observations were turned over to “Deputations,” which 
studied them and returned their decisions for discussion in a General 
Congregation. (Because of the abrupt termination of the council 
only the “Deputation of Faith” came into real prominence.) In the 
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General Congregation the bishops freely discussed matters, 420 
speeches being made in the 89 Congregations — a fourth of them on 
infallibility. 

The first schemata, on matters of faith, was unanimously adopt- 
ed on April 24, 1870. This was the most comprehensive work of 
the council, and it was accomplished only after intense, heated de- 
bate during which the bishops proposed more than five hundred 
amendments. But the discussion did not reveal any serious cleav- 
age of opinion. It centered around the prudence of attacking Pro- 
testant or materialist teaching directly and by name, and on the 
phraseology in which Catholic doctrine should be stated. When 
these difficulties were settled, there was no question about accept- 
ing the traditional Catholic teaching on rationalism, naturalism, 
pantheism, the nature of God, Revelation and Faith, and the re- 
lation of Faith to Reason. 

This accomplishment passed almost unnoticed, however, be- 
cause of the furor raised over the schemata on the Church. This 
was introduced on January 21, 1870, and the bishops were invited 
to send in memoranda on the first ten chapters. No really contro- 
versial issues were included in these chapters, but the “‘Infallibilist” 
party had by this time reached such strength that its leaders man- 
aged to have a chapter on papal infallibility put into the schemata 
for discussion with the first items of the Constitution De Ecclesia. 
Only chapters on the pope were discussed when the council was 
suspended on October 20, 1870, until a future unspecified date. 
The most contentious of these chapters was the one on infallibility, 
which was discussed for seven weeks in 164 speeches made for and 
against the definition. The decree adopted at the end of the dis- 
cussion was considerably different from that originally introduced. 

The Vatican Council suggests a number of problems with which 
Rome will undoubtedly concern itself in planning for the forthcom- 
ing council. The Vatican Council was the freest in history from 
interference by secular rulers, but it was not entirely free from the 
pressure of “public opinion” in Church circles outside the council, 
both before it met and during its sessions. The decree on papal 
infallibility, for example, was not in the original schemata on the 
Church. It was first suggested in the Catholic press, and by the 
time the council convened a good deal of bitterness had been gener- 
ated in the forming of three “parties” on the question. The problem 
of keeping the world, both Catholic and non-Catholic, informed of 
proceedings without subjecting the members to incessant appeals 
and complaints from the outside world is a problem facing the 
forthcoming council. 

The Holy Father has expressed his concern with a problem faced 
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General Council, a Witness to the Spirit 


Reverend Arnold Tkacik, O.S.B. 


EVER SINCE THE PROJECTED Ecumenical Council was an- 
nounced by Pope John XXIII attention has been focused on three 
things in the literature concerning it: history of the Councils held 
in the past; the machinery that must be set up to set the Council 
in motion; the prospects for making this Council an instrument for 
the restoration of unity in Christendom. Something that has not 
received as much attention, but which is really more significant, 
is the role of a Council in the Economy of Salvation, that is, the 
organic growth of the Kingdom of God and the incorporation of 
individuals into it. This is the direction which our thoughts should 
take now that the rather unfounded hopes that any major achieve- 
ment of reunion will be achieved are beginning to vanish. Such 
seems to have been the intent of the Pope when he spoke to the 
priests of the diocese of Bologna, ““The Church must, instead, think 
above all of its constant life and finality, responding with new drive 
to the Divine plan established by Our Lord. Once we have estab- 
lished, agreed upon and set forth the best solutions, including the 
new demands of the times, we will be able to indicate to the sepa- 
rated brothers the sure road of that unity to which they also aspire.” 

The “constant life” of which the Holy Father speaks is the Holy 
Spirit. Many ecclesiastical writers use the expression that the 
Spirit was “incarnated” in the Church as the Word, the Second 
Person of the Blessed Trinity, was incarnated in an individual 
human nature. This must be understood correctly, for the Spirit 
did not take on a human body. What the writers mean by this 
expression is that the Church is as much a sign of the presence of 
the Spirit among men as the human nature of Christ was a manifest 
sign of the presence of the Word. 

A General Council is a special manifestation of the activity of 
the Holy Spirit within the Church, promoting its unity and further- 
ing its growth. To obtain a better appreciation and an under- 
standing of the Council we should approach it from this aspect. 
Abbot Vonier puts it very well when he writes: “The oneness of 
the Church is the manifest sign of that Spirit who transcends all 
spirits. It would not be possible for the Church to possess unity 
if the divine Spirit were not present, as the variety of created spirits 
would lead to dispersion rather than to conformity.'! 


1, Anscar Vonier, O.S.B., The Spirit and the Bride (London, 1935), p. 150. 
[114] 
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To understand the end result of a process of development in 
anything it is necessary to examine its origins. In the case of a 
General Council, these origins are shown to us in the books of the 
New Testament. The first beginnings are seen in the promise of 
Christ, ‘“Where two or three are assembled in my name, there I am 
in the midst of them” (Matthew 18: 20). To be assembled in 
Christ’s name means to be gathered together under His authority, 
to be acting as empowered by Him. 

The origins are further to be seen in Christ’s promise to send 
the Holy Spirit to His apostles, ““But when he, the Spirit of truth, 
has come, he will conduct you through the whole range of truth” 
(John 16:13). The truth which Christ had made known to the 
apostles was of such vastness and depth that the apostles could not 
comprehend it all at the moment, nor in their lifetime nor in the 
lifetime of humanity. It was an infinite truth with an unlimited 
variety of expressions. To quote Abbot Vonier again: “... faith, 
being essentially an element of life, could not remain monotonous, 
it could not be considered in the light of an heirloom which remains 
unaffected by the tastes of succeeding generations. . . as the human 
race is not a stable, unchanging factor but one that alters and 
progresses according to laws of life, faith itself — we mean that 
divine faith which is the Church’s very substance — takes a differ- 
ent hue, acts differently, feels differently, works differently; and 
that variety, far from being a loss of purity is an emblem of purity.’” 
Yet in the midst of all this change it will be the Holy Spirit, as it 
were, taking the apostles and those who come after them by the 
hands and leading them into right paths. 

From the earliest days of the Church the procedure outlined by 
Christ in the Gospel of St. Matthew 18:20, as mentioned above, 
has been decisive in solving matters of great moment. Such was 
the election of the apostle Matthias to take the place of Judas as 
a witness to the work, the teaching, and the resurrection of Christ. 

Such too was the gathering of the apostles and disciples at Pen- 
tecost when the Holy Spirit came visibly to give testimony to the 
effectiveness of Christ’s mission by signs and wonders. This ex- 
perience was not to become the norm for the apostles in judging 
their later activity. It was the presence of the Holy Spirit that 
was to indicate whether the message of salvation, the Word of God, 
was effective in their hands or not. 

Most evident, however, was the gathering of apostles in Jeru- 
salem in the year 49-50 A.D. to solve a very vexing problem. Its 
solution was of the greatest import to the Church. If we examine 
the way in which it was settled we shall get a clearer insight into 
the nature of the Church and the function of a General Council. 


2 Ibid., pp. 153-154. 
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Actually, this meeting of the apostles in Jerusalem cannot, strictly 
speaking, be called an Ecumenical Council as we understand it to- 
day. For one thing, we did not read that all, or even the majori- 
ty, of the apostles were present. Only two are mentioned by name: 
James and Peter. Nor were the bishops of other Churches called 
to the meeting. Only Paul and Barnabas, and some other repre- 
sentatives of the Church at Antioch, went up to Jerusalem to con- 
sult with the apostles. 

The problem to be discussed was whether the Gentile converts 
were to be compelled to embrace the practices of Judaism before 
they could become Christians. Looking at it in retrospect, the 
solution seems to us simple enough in view of Christ’s command, 
“Go into the whole world and preach the gospel to all creation. 
He that believes and is baptized will be saved” (Mark 16: 16). But 
he also said, . . . till heaven and earth pass away, not one jot or one 
tittle shall be lost from the law” (Matthew 5:18). Christ did not 
determine concretely all the ways in which His message would 
grow out of and fulfill the Old Law. 


Furthermore, we must keep in mind the temper of the times 
and the prevailing temperament of the first members of the Church. 
It was a time of growing tension between the Semitic world of the 
East and the Latin world of the West. This tension was symbolized 
by different ways of thought and action and different values. Cen- 
turies of habit had gone into the breeding of certain aversions which 
took on a nationalistic and cultural as well as a religious aspect. 
One of these was circumcision. Of this Gregory Dix writes: “But 
for the Jew it had much more than the emotional significance of a 
partisan badge against a hostile and hated oppressor. It was the 
divinely ordained ‘seal’ of his personal membership in the covenant 
with the Living God. .. To ‘eat with the uncircumcised’ rendered 
a Jew ritually ‘unclean’ — (even to touch his ‘cup’ after him, as the 
Eucharist involved!) — and so excluded any Jew from all social and 
domestic intercourse with his own people. On the other hand, for 
the Gentile who felt any drawing towards the monotheism and mo- 
rality of the synagogue, circumcision was usually the obstacle to his 
becoming an actual proselyte. He viewed the operation not mere- 
ly as humiliating and ridiculous in itself, but as the sign of the de- 
liberate adoption of the ‘barbarian’ cause against the Greek.” 

To have become the follower of Jesus did not separate a Jewish 
Christian from his fellow Jews. There were other sects and divi- 
sions among the Jews at this time, and the detailed prescriptions 
of the Law were generally not observed by the common people. 
But for a Jew to eat with the Gentiles as the Eucharist and the 


3 Gregory Dix, Jew and Greek (London, 1953), pp. 33-34. 
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agape required meant taking sides with the western world against 
the Semitic in the growing tension. So in addition to the question 
whether circumcision was necessary to be a member of the “‘new 
Israel” founded by Christ, it could be asked whether Jewish Chris- 
tians must give up their nationality and all bonds with their people 
in the old Israel. On the other hand, must the Gentile converts 
be told that Faith in Christ and His redemptive work was in- 
sufficient for their salvation and hence that the redemptive work 
of Christ was not the decisive factor in the Redemption? The Acts 
of the Apostles tell us: “So the apostles and the presbyters had a 
meeting to look into this matter” (Acts 15:6). 


Holy Spirit Guides the Infant Church 


Even though St. Paul is considered the champion of the Gentile 
converts, it was St. Peter who took the first Gentiles into the Church 
at Caesarea as a result of the vision he had on the roof of the house 
at Joppa. At that time already he had to justify himself before 
the Church in Jerusalem as the Acts tell us: “When Peter went up 
to Jerusalem, the advocates of circumcision found fault with him 
saying, ‘You have visited and even eaten with uncircumcised men’ ” 
(Acts 11:2). Peter defended himself, saying, “the Holy Spirit 
descended upon them, just as he did upon us at the beginning. ... 
Therefore, if God gave to them the same gift as he gave to us who 
believed in the Lord Jesus Christ, who was I that I could interfere 
with God?” Peter invokes the authority of the Holy Spirit for 
what he had done. Since the matter involved only one family 
and one that was already close to Judaism — Cornelius is called 
God-fearing — it caused no great crisis. It was considered an ex- 
ception and the question was dropped. 

The decisive factor in the defense which Peter made of his action 
was the descent of the Holy Spirit and its effects which were the 
same as at Pentecost. The Holy Spirit had acted at Caesarea as 
he had done earlier at Jerusalem, giving testimony that the Re- 
demptive work of Christ had come to fruition in the new converts. 
It was the same Spirit that had been promised by Christ, as Peter 
realized: “Then I remembered the Lord’s word, how he had said, 

‘you shall be baptized with the Holy Spirit’” (Acts 11:15). 

When Paul and Barnabas came to Jerusalem some time later 
with their problem, Peter begins the deliberations by relating his 
own experience (Acts 15:7). Then Paul and Barnabas “told of the 
great signs and wonders God had done among the Gentiles through 
them.” In view of the witness to the activity of the Holy Spirit 
described by the apostles coming from different parts, the assembly 
sees that a decision has already been made by the Holy Spirit as 
regards the reception of the Gentiles into the Church. St. Peter 
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says, ‘‘He made no distinction between them and us, but cleansed 
their hearts by faith” (Acts 15:9). In giving a decision, the 
authorities of the Church do no more than point out the decision 
of the Holy Spirit. Therefore the apostles and the elders can write 
to the Gentile converts, “It has seemed good to the Holy Spirit 
and to us to lay no other burden upon you beyond the necessary 
things” (Acts 15:28). In virtue of the Spirit given them at Pen- 
tecost, they have been given the power to recognize the working 
of the Spirit. 

In point of principle, it was made clear that salvation was ac- 
complished by the Redemptive work of Christ and that both Jews 
and Gentiles were saved by its efficacy. No burden was to be laid 
on the converts on that score. But thete was still the question of 
the temper of the times and of temperament to be solved. So con- 
cessions were to be made by both in the spirit of charity and unity. 
The Gentiles were not to be subjected to circumcision, a thing ab- 
horrent to them. On the other hand, in the regions of Antioch, 
Syria, and Cilicia where many Gentiles and Jewish converts lived 
together, the Gentiles were to abstain from things most abhorrent 
to the Jewish converts so that these latter would not be ostracized 
by their non-Christian brethren as taking sides culturally with the 
Greek world. They were to observe the provisions mentioned in 
Acts 15:9 out of charity and consideration for the welfare of the 
Jewish Christians, even at some inconvenience. St. Paul himself, 
the greatest champion of the freedom of the Gentiles, said concern- 
ing the provision of not eating meat offered to idols, “If meat is 
the cause of my brother’s sin, I will never eat meat rather than be 
the cause of my brother’s sin” (1 Cor. 8: 13). 

Much the same happens at an Ecumenical Council. Bishops 
from all over the world gather in the name of Christ to deliberate 
concerning the unity of doctrine and of charity in the life of the 
Church. They come as witnesses to the teaching power of the 
Holy Spirit within the Church. In unison with the Pope they de- 
termine what are the authentic manifestations of the Holy Spirit 
as regards doctrine and discipline. In doing this, they reach back 
to the apostles and the experience of Pentecost where the Spirit 
was first given and was then transmitted to them by the imposition 
of hands down through the centuries (Acts 8,17; 19,6; 1 Tim. 4,14). 
They recognize the Holy Spirit giving proof now of a Faith received 
from the apostles, for Pentecost has not come to an end and the 
Church is as apostolic today as she was when Peter and the others 
discussed the question of Gentile converts. Accordingly a Council 
not so much decides doctrine as points it out as having been taught 
and approved by the Holy Spirit in the life of the Church. 

In this view the opposition between the power of the Pope and 
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the bishops in deciding doctrine vanishes. Both Pope and bishops 
are bound by the manifestation of the Holy Spirit working in the 
Church, just as Peter could not “interfere with God.” The Pope 
is the primary witness. The witness of the bishops is distinct from 
his but the power to discern the working of the Holy Spirit as official 
witnesses comes to them directly through the Pope. Those outside 
the Church who see opposition between the infallibility of the Pope 
and the infallibility of the Council say that the witness of the 
bishops is either independent of the Pope or useless. To place such 
an opposition, however, is the same as to say that children who are 
being taught a language by their mother do not depend upon her 
for an understanding of it, or on the other hand, that their testimony 
as to what is said when the language is spoken is useless because 
their knowledge has come through her. 

The Holy Spirit speaks and works in the Church as she carries 
out her mission to men throughout the world. But the significance 
of what he says and does is often mistaken, as it was at Pentecost, 
because of the tensions in the temper of the times and in the tem- 
peraments of the persons. To determine the meaning of the mes- 
sage of the Holy Spirit, the criterion of Pentecost is applied to it by 
those in whom Pentecost continued to take place. As the apostles 
assembled in unison with Peter who spoke for all when the Spirit 
came, so the bishops will assemble in unison with the Pope to de- 
termine how the unity of doctrine and the charity of life can best 
be carried out in union with the same Holy Spirit. 














Dialogue in the Religious Life 


Sister Corona Sharp, O.S.U. 


THE NOTION OF DIALOGUE is very old in Western thought. 
Socrates is famous for using living dialogue to get people to think; 
and Plato crystallized the dialogue form in his writings. In the 
Old Testament there is the dialogic relation between God and per- 
sons on one hand, and God and the Hebrew community on the 
other. Our Lord used dialogue to teach the people and to refute 
His enemies. The Summa is written in question and answer fash- 
ion, and in the Renaissance the use of dialogue form in writing be- 
came quite fashionable, mainly in imitation of Plato. However, 
it is not until the past hundred years that dialogue has become the 
subject of philosophic speculation. 

The main thing in dialogue emphasized by modern thinkers is 
that it is essentially a person-to-person meeting. It is therefore 
strictly bound up with man’s very being and existence, derived 
from the Triune God, who lives in an ever-present dialogic union 
within Himself. Besides being personal, dialogue is essentially un- 
selfish, for Martin Buber* points out, “‘a conversation characterized 
by the need neither to communicate something, nor to learn some- 
thing, nor to influence someone, nor to come into connexion with 
someone, but solely by the desire to have one’s own self-reliance 
confirmed by marking the impression that is made. ..a friendly 
chat in which each regards himself as absolute. .. a /overs’ talk in 
which both partners alike enjoy their own glorious soul and their 
precious experience — what an underworld of faceless spectres of 
dialogue!””! 

Personality and total unselfishness, these are the distinctive 
features of full dialogue both on earth and in heaven. Within the 
Godhead the Father, the First Person of the Trinity, eternally 
speaks a Word in whom He expresses Himself entirely, a living 
Word, a Word that is the Second Person. In Him are reflected all 
the perfections of the Father, and the Father loves Him with im- 
measurable love; the Word responds to the Father with the same 
eternal and immeasurable love. One single love, although mutual; 
* Martin Buber, a contemporary Jewish philosopher, explores the isolation of modern man 
resulting from mistrust, separation, and alienation from God. Basing his structure for re- 
integration, mutual trust, and community solidarity on the reality of the one true God, he 
emphasizes not so much God’s nature and man’s knowledge of it as His presence and man’s 


response. Although as an orthodcx Jew, he cannot believe in the divinity of Christ, whom 
he reveres, he establishes remarkable parallels to basic Christian concepts. Editor’s note. 


1 Martin Buber, Between Man and Man (Boston, 1955), pp. 19-20. 
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and it in turn is another Person, the Holy Spirit. “The Holy Spirit 
is breathed forth from the mutual love of the Father and the Son 
and is Himself the personalized divine love.’”? “The Father is 
urged by a necessity of love to share His substance. ... There is a 
giving of substance [Wesensschenkung| between the Father and the 
Son; hence the character of the Son is that of one who receives a 
gift [des Beschenkten).”* ‘And the Son gives Himself to the Father 
in a childlike and joyous love.”* Addressing the Holy Spirit, Father 
Kronseder says elsewhere: ““O Thou who from all eternity dost unite 
the Father and the Son most intensely as their divine, personal 
Love, the pledge of their Love, the kiss of their Love, unite us too 
most intensely with the Father and the Son: have mercy on us!’’s 


God Makes Known His Will to Man 


As the Divine Persons engage in eternal dialogue, so also God 
speaks toman. Not only has He directly revealed to him the fusion 
of dialogue with self-giving and love within the Divinity, but He 
also addresses man through history and at every moment of his 
life. “Each concrete hour allotted to the person, with its content 
drawn from the world and from destiny, is speech for the man who 
is attentive.”* And man is free to respond to God’s speech or to 
reject it! This is so because man’s freedom is based on his per- 
sonality. Speaking of the Hebrew Bible, Buber observes: ‘‘God 
. .. discloses to [man] His will and calls upon him to take part in 
its realization. But man is no blind fool, he was created as a free 
being, free also vis-a-vis God, free to surrender to Him or to re- 
fuse himself to Him. To God’s sovereign address, man gives his 
autonomous answer; if he remains silent, his silence, too, is an 
answer.’” Jacques Maritain supplements this description of man’s 
freedom: “|The person is]...a universe in itself.... Only the 
person is free, only the person possesses, in the full sense of these 
words, inwardness and subjectivity — because it contains itself and 
moves about within itself. The person, St. Thomas says, is that 
which is noblest and highest in nature.’” 

But in each human being there lies a contradiction. If personali- 
ty is the reason for his greatness, individuality explains man’s base- 


2 Dr. Angelus Kupfer, O.S.B., “Pfingsten,” Miinchener Katholische Kirchenzeitung May 
16, 1948). 

3 Friedrich Kronseder, S.J., in an unpublished series of lectures on Dogmatic Theology, 
Munich (February-May, 1938). 

4 Kupfer. 

5 Kronseder, “Dogmatische Trinitatslitanei,” leaflet printed by J. Reisinger, Diessen 
a. A. (Oberbayern) n. d. 

6 Buber, Between Man and Man, p. 16. 

7 Buber, “The Dialogue Between Heaven and Earth,” Four Existentialist Theologians, 
ed. Will Herberg (Garden City, N. Y., 1958), p. 194. 
8 Jacques Maritain, Existence and the Existent (Garden City, N. Y., 1956), p. 75. 
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ness. Individuality, rooted in man’s material makeup, excludes him 
from all other men, marking him as 
a fragment of a species, a part of the universe, a unique point in the 
immense web of cosmic, ethnical, historical forces and influences— 
and bound by their laws. . . . [It is] the narrowness of the ego, forever 
threatened and forever eager to grasp for itself. . . . If [man’s] develop- 
ment occurs in the direction of material individuality, it will be ori- 
entated towards the detestable ego whose law is fo grasp or absorb for 
itself. At the same time personality, as such, will tend to be adulter- 
ated, and to dissolve. But if the development occurs in the direction 
of spiritual personality, man will be orientated towards the generous 
self of the heroes and saints. ‘Thus, man will be truly a person only 
in so far as the life of the spirit and of liberty reigns over that of the 
senses and passions.® 
The most profound experience of the human person is to enter 
the dialogic union with God. In the Old Dispensation it was a 
Person-to-person speech: “Abraham!” “Here I am!” In the New 
Dispensation, the divine Voice still impinges on man’s conscious- 
ness, be it in private revelations or interior promptings of the Spirit. 
But more wonderful still is the overflow of the divine dialogue from 
the depths of the Blessed Trinity into each soul in grace. ‘“The 
Father is urged to share. .. .”” The whole mystery of the divine re- 
lations continues within the Christian soul. And the human per- 
son is invited to share in this divine self-giving. 


Man meets the divine Personality, the reality of a transcendent Self 
inscrutable in its being and its goodness, in its liberty and its glory. ... 
It is something to know that God is a transcendent and sovereign 
Self; but it is something else again to enter oneself and with all one’s 
baggage — one’s own existence and flesh and blood — into the vital 
relationship in which created subjectivity is brought face to face with 
this transcendent subjectivity and, trembling and loving, looks to it 
for salvation. .. . Religion is essentially . .. a relation of person to per- 
son with all the risk, the mystery, the dread, the confidence, the de- 
light, and the torment that lie in such a relationship.” 


God, the center of the world, is the only one besides myself who 
knows me as a subject, in my truth, in my own existence, and He 
values me, in spite of my unimportance in the world. In man’s 
being known and valued by God lies his source of hope. Sartrean 
despair springs from the denial of this divine subjective knowledge: 
“If man is known to God, and if he has the profound experience 
of his personal existence and his subjectivity, then he has also the 
experience of his desperate solitude; and the longing for death— 
more than this, the aspiration to total annihilation, is the sole spring 
that can gush forth within him.” 

9 Maritain, The Person and the Common Good (New York, 1947), pp. 28, 27, 34-35. 
See also Dietrich von Hildebrand, Liturgy and Personality (New York, 1943), p. 32. His use 
of the word “individuality” differs from Maritain’s, as is clarified by the context. 


10 Maritain, Existence and the Existent, pp. 75, 80. 
11 Jbid., pp. 84-85. 
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Throughout Christian tradition are outstanding persons total- 
ly committed to the relation with God. To cite only a few instances, 
Abraham, the prophets, St. Paul, and St. Thomas, whom Douglas 
Bush credits with founding the philosophy of the person.” It isin the 
service of this philosophy of the person that many modern think- 
ers — Jewish, Protestant, and Catholic — are discovering latent, 
yet vital truths. 


Philosophers Distinguish the Terms: 
Personalism and Individualism 


It is these philosophers who have made the important distinc- 
tion between personalism and individualism, that aberration and 
product of the “inner directed” post-Reformation mind, which 
made man the center of existence, and gradually eliminated God, 
thereby plunging man into the despair of this century."* Never- 
theless, some Catholic minds are still confused between the two, and 
in their just suspicion of individualism, throw the child out with 
the bath. Any reference to a personal relation with God, or private 
prayer, fills them with uneasiness, and group effort, regardless of 
its aim or nature, is given overemphasis. That a balance can and 
must exist between person and group seems to be overlooked. 

The presence of such a misconception is due no doubt to the 
state of flux in which we find ourselves. And while swirling waters 
are a sure sign of life, they do not afford safe swimming. Mis- 
understandings and divisions are bound to arise as thinking priests 
and religious share in the philosophical and spiritual rebirth of our 
time. That eventually these divisions are healed proves that while 
the Holy Spirit works in each of us differently, it is toward the same 
ultimate union with Himself. 

When we consider the distinction between personalism and in- 
dividualism, we might reflect that Buber has assured us that “In 
spite of all attempts at revival the time of individualism is over. 
Collectivism, on the other hand, is at the height of its development, 
although here and there appear single signs of slackening. Here the 
only way that is left is the rebellion of the person for the sake of 
setting free the relations with others.’ 

Secondly, the religious life has its raison d’étre from the personal 
character of its primary end: the sanctification of its members. 
It may be true that interpretation of this end has suffered from in- 
dividualistic influences, just as it has suffered from Jansenistic ones. 

12 Douglas Bush, The Renaissance and English Humanism (Toronto, 1958), p. 35. See 
also Maritain, The Person and the Common Good, pp. 5-6. 

13 Walter J. Ong, S.J., a. David Riesman’s theory to the monastic life in American 
Catholic Crossroads (New York, 


14 Between Man and Man, p. 302. Buber uttered these words in 1938. Can it be said 
in 1960 that collectivism shows signs of slackening? 
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But in our own time these barnacles are being swept off the ideal of 
“personal sanctification of its members,” and religious life, along 
with the Church which fosters it, is experiencing a spiritual revival, 
wherein the pristine Christian idea of the person is being re-affirmed. 
Jacques Leclercq comments on this relatively new trend which re- 
ligious life is taking: 


On all sides we hear talk of living and working as a team, and this 
tendency is doing much to counteract the modern trend towards in- 
dividualism. If it were the only tendency on the scene it would bring 
about a return to traditional ways, for community spirit, and the life 
of the community is sustained by respect for its own observances, its 
attitudes towards life and its formulas. But as in our day it is bound 
up with a sense of personal development in a society which has lost 
its tradition, an effect is produced which is at once communal and 
individual [unique]; this means that the desire for community life and 
action is united with the apparently contradictory desire to avoid 
anything which will interfere with individual development. 


Is not the golden mean for a religious community to be found in a 
constitution which expresses the community spirit and which continues 
to be efficacious, without preventing the activity of the members 
from finding an outlet, according to their personal gifts? 

One must end, perhaps, by distinguishing three aspects of the 
question: the community as it provides the religious with the frame- 
work of life which they need, the community as it expresses the spirtu- 
ality of the group, and the aa action of the religious outside the 
communal life."® 


In religious life of the past there was room for free personal de- 
velopment, perhaps more so before the Reformation than after, 
when the craze for methodology and systematization gripped 
Protestants and Catholics alike, and appeared in such varying forms 
as the compiling of dictionaries and grammars, and point-form dis- 
cursive meditations. But at the very wellsprings of the spiritual 
life the person has always been valued as the creature, the child of 
God, the “single one” called to follow Christ, and nourished unique- 
ly on his way with the sacraments and the secret promptings of the 
Holy Spirit. And man’s incorporation into the Mystical Body is 
itself a personal experience — namely his becoming part of Christ’s 
Mystical Person. The Mystical Body, says Maritain, is “‘a society, 
the proper office of which is to lead him [man] to his spiritual per- 
fection and his full liberty of autonomy, to his eternal welfare... . 
Within her precincts, she [the Church] nourishes human personality 
on a divine food and leads it away from the crowds at the circum- 
ference, where the soul finds contentment in life among men, to- 


15 The Religious Vocation (New York, 1955), 





pp. 67, 72. 
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wards the deeper solitude at the center, where it finds its highest 
contentment in life among the divine persons.’ 

Apart from this destiny, which religious share with all Chris- 
tians, actual and potential, the special function in the Church accord- 
ed to them bears an added personal mark: their function to repre- 
sent in living form the bridal character of the Church. Few images 
in all poetry could connote more personal intimacy than that of 
the “‘bride.”” In addressing religious Sisters Father Hofinger remind- 
ed them that they are 


the special group in the Church to bring out the bridal character of 
the Church — you, the consecrated virgins. ... Your holy duty is to 
show the whole Church, even the Pope, the love of Christ — the ab- 
solute bridal life of love — long before you teach [or engage in other 
apostolic work]... . The center of your religious vocation is not teach- 
ing, but to be brides of Our Lord, to lead a life of personal love... . 
The core of your apostolate is not finally teaching, but to show the 
Church what she has to do forever: the personal and exclusive love 
for her Lord. This is a very important function in the Church.” 


If then the religious vocation is so strongly characterized by the 
personal value of its members, and dialogue is essentially a personal 
exchange, it follows that dialogue should flourish in religious 
life. The next section will attempt to define further the nature of 
dialogue and to assess its rightful position in contemporary religious 
life. 


To be concluded in the next issue. 


16 The Person and the Common Good, pp. 70-71. 
17 Johannes Hofinger, S.J., unpublished lectures in Kerygmatic Theology delivered at 
the Ursuline Motherhouse, Chatham, Ontario, Canada, July 1958. 











Diamond Jubilee of Profession 
Sister Mary Cyril Busenbarrick, O.S.B. 
“THE LORD HATH BROUGHT you into a ‘and flow'ng with 


milk and honey, alleluia: that the law of the Lord may be ever in 
your mouth, alleluia, alleluia,” and, “Stay with us, Lord, because 
it is. toward evening” were the texts chosen by His Excellency, the 
Most Reverend Edward J. Hunkeler, D.D., Archbishop of Kansas 
City in Kansas, in his address to Sister Luitgarde Mengwasser, 
O.S.B., Mount St. Scholastica Convent, Atchison, Kansas, on the 
occasion of her diamond jubilee of religious profession, April 18, 
1960. Archbishop Hunkeler offered the Pontifical Low Mass in 
the St. Scholastica chapel and received the jubilarian’s renewal of 
vows. 

Seventy-five years ago, Easter Monday was also the day on 
which the jubilarian first pronounced the vows of the Benedictine 
but the date in April, 1885, was April 6. Since that time, Sister 
Luitgarde has lived a life of joy in God, a fact those who visit with 
her cannot mistake. 

On April 6, 1960, in keeping with the spirit of Passion Week, 
Sister Luitgarde gratefully observed this anniversary in a quiet 
conventual way. The community united with her in thanksgiving 
for God’s graces. 

Significantly the anniversary date was observed during Passion 
Week since throughout her life as a religious, the jubilarian has re- 
called that Christ issues His call by directing the soul to take up 
its cross and follow Him. Just as Easter and the Resurrection 
marks the climax of Christ’s redemptive acts, so too the solemn ob- 
servance of her diamond jubilee on Easter Monday lent special 
lustre to the seventy-five years of loving service to God and fellow 
men — a grateful prelude, as it were, to her own personal resur- 
rection. 

Bending slightly under her nearly ninety-five years, her sight 
somewhat dimmed, Sister Luitgarde, the oldest member of the Ben- 
edictine community of Atchison, maintains good health, a vivid 
memory, a steady step, a friendly countenance, and a store of prac- 
tical wisdom. 

At her advanced age, the jubilarian follows the activities of the 
community with the regularity of her youth. She does not wish 
the rule to be relinquished in her regard although St. Benedict 
makes due allowance for old age. Accustomed to lending a help- 
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ing hand wherever she can, the nonagenarian cheerfully continues 
this practice and in this way cannot be considered truly retired. 
She will be found in the chapel each morning after breakfast mak- 
ing the Way of the Cross and saying the Rosary through its fifteen 
decades. She then takes her favorite spot in the canning quarters 
of the convent where she peels fruits or vegetables as the case may 
be. At 11:30 o'clock, the Sister in charge “‘dismisses me and I go 
to the chapel,” she says. She follows the exercises of the com- 
munity through Vespers at 12:45 p.m., after which she repairs 
again to her morning post to help finish the day’s task. She stops 
at 3:30 p.m. for a brief rest before the community reassembles for 
Divine Office. 

Sister Luitgarde was born September 22, 1865, in Rich Fountain, 
Missouri, the eldest of seven children. Rich Fountain was a pioneer- 
ing community with a log church. Its early settlers lived in the 
school of hardships. 

An early incident taught the jubilarian to place first things first. 
At the age of five she wanted a pink dress very, very much. Her 
father told her he would get her a pink dress if there were any 
money left after he had paid the church dues and then the taxes. 
“There wasn’t any money left for the dress,” Sister Luitgarde re- 
ates. She got a pink dress later but not from her father. But 
that is another story. 

The district school was three miles from her home, a distance 
she walked each day. Because her father needed her to help in 
the fields, she discontinued her education at the fourth-grade level. 
Soon after she made her first Holy Communion at the age of thirteen. 

These childhood denials were a preparation for those she was 
to meet later. The new community in Atchison was poor, having 
only recently purchased the Price Villa, a lone building on a beauti- 
ful estate, for the convent home. The Sisters had only bread and 
coffee for breakfast; soup, potatoes, bread and water were the din- 
ner fare. The Sister in charge of the kitchen would save back one 
teaspoon of sugar from something each day so she could make pie 
for Sunday. Milk was scarce and the little yield of butter was 
served to the chaplain. “When some townsmen and merchants 
learned how poor we were, they brought us meat, vegetables, and 
sometimes cookies or cake. Things began to be better then,” Sis- 
ter Luitgarde recalls. 

As a follower of St. Benedict, the ‘ubilarian learned early in her 
religious life to follow his directive, to seek God in all things. 
Through the nearly seventy-seven years of her religious life, she 
has found Him in prayer, in the works assigned to her, in the places 
where she labored, in the students whom she unfailingly treated 
when they knocked at her door, in the world seeking the souls for 
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whom she prayed; in far away countries whose missionaries had a 
cherished place in her prayers; always she found Him within her- 
self, the Source of her joy. 

Her assignments have alternated between the convent kitchen 
and those on the missions except for thirty-three years spent at 
St. Benedict’s College, Atchison. She cherishes her role in the 
kitchens, looking upon it as one supporting those who are dealing 
more directly with souls either in the classroom or in more direct 
ministry. 


Sister Sums up Her Philosophy of Life 


Asked if the years have seemed long and hard, Sister Luitgarde 
radiated anew the joy that characterizes her. “Life is what you 
make it. It is easy if you make it easy by doing God’s will. Joy 
far outweighs the burden of the cross when you do all in the name 
of the Lord,” she responded. This is her philosophy. She said 
that her hardest assignment was being put in charge of Sisters 
assigned to St. Benedict’s college kitchens, a post she held during 
eighteen of her years of service there. References to her work only 
serve to show how much she enjoyed it and the help she wanted 
to be to others. 

Sister Luitgarde refers fondly to her life on the missions. AIl- 
ways she enjoyed the family group, working, praying, and recreat- 
ing together. “I tried very hard never to play favorites,” she com- 
mented. “I tried to see God in each person and to serve Him in 
this way,” she rejoined. She recalls that she especially liked occa- 
sions such as Forty Hours and Missions in the parish because the 
sermons gave her new subject for prayer. From memory she 
names the places where she has had duty and the individual Sisters 
who were there in any specific year. 

She was stationed in Council Bluffs and Creston, Iowa; in Brook- 
field, Missouri; Atkinson and West Point, Nebraska; in Hanover, 
Horton, Seneca, Lenexa, and Kansas City, Kansas. She recalls a 
four-month assignment at Bishop Fink’s episcopal residence in 
Leavenworth. 

The nonagenarian has been at her convent home in Atchison for 
the past ten years, where she continues to lead the full life of the 
Benedictine Sisters with unfailing punctuality. This gentle and 
revered nun has endeared herself to each of her Sisters, each of 
whom she calls by name including the youngest. 

Sister Luitgarde has experienced a wide range of interests in her 
lifetime. As a nonagenarian she recalls the names of seven popes 
who have ruled the Church since her birth; she will discuss en- 
cyclicals given to the world; she counts five holy years and a Marian 
year as times of special graces. Modifications in church laws that 
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concerned frequent Communion, first Holy Communion for young 
children, the Eucharistic fast, and the more recent moderation of 
the Lenten fast, were significant to her. 

Changes in modes of communication and travel as well as the 
development of conventual regulations adapted to the needs of the 
times have deeply impressed her. She recalls the simplicity of the 
pioneering days and regrets the compact programs that sometimes 
encroach upon the lives of her Sisters. 

Sister Luitgarde has watched Mount St. Scholastica grow from 
its struggling beginning to its present strength which comprises 
a Benedictine motherhouse, a college for women, an academy for 
girls, and seventy-three schools. She also looks proudly on the two 
daughter-houses, in Mexico and California, founded by the com- 
munity. 

Ever alert for opportunity to help others, the jubilarian has al- 
ways had a special space in her heart and prayers for missionaries. 
“They need help and sometimes they have no one to help them,” 
she stated. “I like to think that I am here to give a helping hand.” 
She confided that when the nights are long and sleep is far away, 
she makes her way down the corridor to the chapel where she prays 
for missionaries, the Church, and the world. 

The jubilarian looks upon her life as one so full of prayer and 
work and “whatever came along”’ that it has seemed very short; 
in her own words, “like a day, almost.” She admits that there 
were verv real hardships along the way but she was happy to have 
helped someone succeed in an undertaking, to have lightened the 
burden of another, and to have shared in the spiritual guardian- 
ship of God’s children. 

Accounting the Blessed Virgin and her guardian angel as her 
faithful friends, she voiced her greatest happiness as having pre- 
ferred Christ in all things, having shared in His cross, and in look- 
ing forward with joy to the gladness of her own great Easter morning. 

A brief visit with the aged nun brings to mind the psalmist’s 
words: “‘My soul longs and pines for the courts of the Lord; my 
whole being thrills with joy before the living God.” 











Lessons the Anglo-Saxon Libraries Teach 


Reverend Virgil Stallbaumer, O.S.B. 


HISTORIANS AGREE that three Anglo-Saxon schools — Canter- 
bury, Wearmouth-Jarrow, and York — played a very important 
part in western Europe in the seventh and eighth centuries. They 
revived and transmitted learning and adapted education to the 
needs of the time and of those of the Germanic peoples. The ris- 
ing Christian culture and what was left of that inherited from the 
Jews, Greeks, and Romans was being trampled under in the West 
in the barbarian progress of plundering and pillaging. From the 
fifth century the times were such that the Church had to assume 
the task of preserving what was left of learning and civilization in 
the West. Up to the fifth, and in some areas up to the sixth, cen- 
tury, the Church had been able to carry on its mission within the 
framework of the learning and civilization of the Greco-Roman 
world. Although the Roman Empire was at first hostile, it became 
increasingly friendly to the Church with Constantine and the suc- 
ceeding Christian emperors, and the Empire with its far-flung prov- 
inces became the providential means of spreading Christianity. 
By the fourth and fifth centuries a flourishing Christian civiliza- 
tion was being built on that bequeathed it by Rome in regions such 
as Italy under the leadership of Saints Ambrose, Jerome, and Leo; 
in North Africa with St. Augustine of Hippo the guiding spirit; in 
Spain represented by Juvencus, Prudentius, and St. Isidore of 
Seville; and in the Rhone Valley where Lérins was flourishing as the 
most celebrated school of theology in the West under the leader- 
ship of St. Hilary of Arles, St. Vincent of Lérins, and Salvian, the 
great Christian apologist. 

But by the sixth century darkness and barbarism were settling 
over most of western Europe, and that barbarism and darkness 
grew more intense during the seventh and eighth centuries in the 
very centers named above. Only in the British Isles was light be- 
ginning to break through the darkness. That light came from the 
use of books or the library. The men associated with the centers 
of learning at Canterbury, Wearmouth-Jarrow, and York ranked 
the library first among the tools of education. Their use of books 
and the learning books represent worked wonders in the last part 
of the seventh and during the eighth century and enabled the 
Church in England to make the greatest of its contributions to 
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civilization. The historical works, the biblical commentaries, and 
the textbooks by Venerable Bede and others, the dedicated and 
scholarly missionary work headed by St. Boniface in France and 
Germany, and the enlightened educational mission of Blessed Alcuin 
and his followers to Charlemagne’s far-flung Empire built a narrow 
bridge between the learning of ancient times and the Middle Ages. 
During this golden age England led the world and set the course 
of history. 

In these dark times the first to stand out by reason of his en- 
thusiasm for education and the learning books represent is St. Ald- 
helm (d. 709), the most illustrious product of the Canterbury School 
founded by Archbishop Theodore of Tarsus and Abbot Hadrian 
of Niridan. These two Greco-Roman scholars were representatives 
of Byzantine learning and were sent to England by Pope Vitalian 
in 668 on what looks like an educational mission.2. Though less gift- 
ed and handicapped by a barbarous ancestry, Aldhelm displayed 
an enthusiasm and love of learning comparable to that which flamed 
forth in two illustrious representatives of Greek Christian culture 
and sons of the University of Athens, namely, Saints Basil and 
Gregory of Nazianzen, men who rightly enjoy the reputation of 
having been the most brilliant representatives of the Greco-Chris- 
tian culture of the fourth century and the boldest and most open 
protagonists of a Christian humanism ever to express their views. 

Though only one generation removed from his Anglo-Saxon bar- 
barous ancestors, Aldhelm was familiar with a wide range of Chris- 
tian and pagan authors. His Epistola ad Acircium which is in the 
form of a letter addressed to King Ealdfrid of Northumbria shows 
that he had firsthand knowledge of the most famous Christian 
poets,’ namely: Juvencus, Ausonius, Paulinus of Nola, Prudentius, 
Sedulius, Prosper, Sidonius Appolinaris, Paulinus of Périgueux, Al- 
cimus Avitus, Dracontius, Venantius Fortunatus, Paulus Questor, 
and Corripus. Impressive as this list of Christian writers is, Ald- 
helm also had firsthand knowledge of the following pagan authors: 
Virgil, Ovid, Lucan, Terence, Horace, Juvenal, Persius, Seneca, 
Apuleius, and Claudian. Among these his favorites were Virgil 
and Sedulius, a choice which posterity has endorsed. It is little 
wonder, therefore, that Aldhelm wrote Anglo-Saxon poetry King 
Alfred prized highly, used his gift of improvisation to attract the 
natives to Christianity, and has been thought of as the possible 
author of Beowulf, which scholars are regarding more and more as 
an epic designed to turn the Anglo-Saxons from feuding and blood- 


1 A Literary History of England, od. Albert C. Baugh (New York, 1948), I, 13. 
2 Baedae Opera Historica, ed. J. E. King (London, 1930), II, 7. ; 
3 Max Manitius, “Zu Aldhelm und Baeda,” in Akadamie der Wissenschaft in Wien, 
XCII (1886), pp. 535-634. 
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shed to a life modelled upon that of Christ and His sacrifices for 
mankind. 

A letter of Aldhelm to Heddi,‘ bishop of Winchester, written 
in part to explain why he did not join his fellow-religious in their 
Christmas festivities at Wiltshire, reveals that he was using the 
holidays to consult the books to be had at the Canterbury School. 
He explains that he is very busy with the hundred kinds of meter, 
figures of speech, music with its melodies and the task of fitting 
words and syllables to them, the calculations of arithmetic and 
troublesome fractions, astronomy with its teaching about the zodiac 
and the twelve signs, the art of astrology, the perplexing computa- 
tion of the horoscope, and with reading Roman law. This letter, 
Bede’s account of the school in the Ecclesiastical History of the Eng- 
lish People and the evidence found in other works by Aldhelm*® 
indicate that the teaching at Canterbury included instruction in 
a unified body of learning centering in the interpretation of the 
Bible, astronomy and mathematics used in computing the time of 
Easter and those phases of the liturgical year determined by it, 
Roman liturgical music, metrical rules for appreciating and writing 
poetry, Roman and ecclesiastical law, enough Greek and Latin and 
their literatures to enable students to speak those languages as 
fluently as their native tongue, geometry, mechanics, grammar in 
the sense of belles-lettres, rhetoric, physics, philosophy, and di- 
alectics. 

Historians credit the school with affording the Anglo-Saxons 
their first extensive opportunity of knowing the books handed down 
from classical and early Christian times and thus giving them access 
to many of the writings current in Imperial times: the various 
versions of the Bible, the works of the Greek and Latin Church 
Fathers, the treatises of the great grammarians of the fourth cen- 
tury such as Donatus, the encyclopedic writings of Cassiodorus and 
Isidore of Seville, in addition to the main body of Christian and 
classical literature as noted above. 


This of course means that Archbishop Theodore and Abbot 
Hadrian provided their school with an excellent library at the very 
time they set it up and considered a library representative of all 
important extant learning essential to education. It also means 
that they brought that library with them or had it sent from Italy 
and the Mediterranean area, the cradle of Western civilization and 
culture. And this is what we should expect since both were high- 


4 — Ehwald, Aldhelmi Opera (Berolini, 1919): Mon. Germ! Hist. Auct. Antiq., 
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6 Albert S. Cook, ne of Tarsus and Gislenus of Athens,” Philosophical Quar- 
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ly trained scholars and representatives of Byzantine learning which 
had been transmitted without a break from classical times. Theo- 
dore was a mature scholar in his sixty-sixth year when he was sent 
on this mission. Born in Tarsus, a rich cultural center before it 
was overwhelmed by the Arabs, he was educated in Athens where 
he received a thorough grounding in sacred and profane literature 
and in philosophy and general knowledge, became a professor (pos- 
sibly at the university of Athens), and gained such repute that he 
was accorded the title ‘philosopher,’ the highest in his profession. 
Like many other eminent men of those times, he later in life retired 
to a monastery and became a monk, perhaps a Basilian. Abbot 
Hadrian, though still in his early forties, or younger, was an African 
by birth and a product of the Christian culture that had blossomed 
so fruitfully in the days of Saints Jerome and Augustine, and like 
them had a genuine admiration for the artistry of the classical 
authors. Bede describes him as “a man accurately learned in the 
sacred writings as well as trained in monastical and ecclesiastical 
discipline, and right skilful in the Greek as well as the Latin tongue.’ 


Anglo-Saxon Saints and Scholars Regard 
the Library as the Heart of Learning 


That Saint Benedict Biscop, the converted thane and founder of 
Wearmouth-Jarrow who was associated with the Canterbury School 
for two years in the capacity of temporary abbot of Saints Peter 
and Paul monastery at Canterbury, came to have a like conviction 
concerning the importance of a library and regarded it as the very 
heart of a center of learning is most obvious; for as soon as the ar- 
rival of Abbot Hadrian relieved him of the duties temporarily assign- 
ed him by Theodore, Biscop set out in 671 for Vienne and Rome 
on a book-hunting expedition. He, moreover, very likely obtained 
from Theodore and Hadrian a list of basic and essential works to 
guide him in his collection expedition. He was no doubt inspired 
to do so and to go even as far as Vienne and Rome in the interest 
of books and the wonders they were effecting for learning at the 
Canterbury School. He returned a year later with books and art 
and religious treasures that he evidently transported to England 
by means of a caravan. Having what he regarded as the first re- 
quirement of a school, that is, a collection of essential books for a 
library, he arranged for a site, chose Wearmouth in his home area 
in Northumbria, began building a monastery and school in 674 as 
directed and supported by King Egfrid,® and recruited teachers 
among those educated at the Canterbury School. Among them was 
Ceolfrid whom he later appointed abbot of Jarrow where Venerable 


8 O. H., Il, 5. 
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Bede studied, taught, and wrote, and had access to a good library. 
Since the monastery and school grew phenomenally, the need of 
more books was felt, and Biscop went on two more book-procuring 
expeditions. Ceolfrid, his right-hand man who was to carry on the 
work begun by Biscop, accompanied him on the one of 678." It 
is interesting to note that some historians have suggested that Bis- 
cop be regarded as the patron and exemplar of librarians inasmuch 
as his expert knowledge of southern cities and centers of learning 
enabled him to bring together a library unparalleled in England in 
that day when books had to be copied by hand and consequently 
were scarce and very expensive, and travel arduous and hazardous 
and ended in death in not a few instances since all journeys had to 
to be made on foot, on horseback, or by sailboat. 

Bede tells us that Biscop returned from the journey to Rome 
in 678 with “a vast number of books of every kind’ and again 
about 687 with “‘a countless number of gifts of advantage to the 
churches” at Wearmouth and Jarrow “and a great store of sacred 
books.”® In his last public exhortation to his community before 
death from creeping paralysis overtook him on January 12, 689, at 
the age of sixty-two, Biscop, Bede informs us," commanded that 
“the glorious library of a very great store of books which he had 
brought with him from Rome [and places he best knew for procur- 
ing them] (and which in regard of instruction in the Church could 
not be spared) ... be diligently kept whole and complete, and not 
marred by neglect, nor broken up and scattered.” 

The importance Biscop attached to an excellent library as essen- 
tial to a monastery and to Christian education was such that at 
first thought one can not help feeling that he was spared much in 
not being able to peer into the future as far as the year 794 when 
the first wave of invading Danes plundered Wearmouth-Jarrow and 
began spreading destruction throughout Northumbria. Yet on 
second thought one is forced to realize that a man of St. Benedict 
Biscop’s courage and faith would have consoled himself with the 
thought of the good effected by learning for intelligent living during 
those one hundred and ten years and for the influence it has had 
on subsequent times which are everlastingly indebted to the won- 
ders his monasteries and school worked in a crucial period of the 
history of western Europe. Without the Canterbury and Wear- 
mouth-Jarrow schools there would have been no Aldhelm, no AI- 
binus and no Nothelm who assisted Bede in writing his history, no 
Ceolfrid (to mention only the shining lights), no genuine Christian 
renascence that sparked the writing of Beowulf and most of the 
great Anglo-Saxon elegies with their Christian coloring as well as 
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no readers to prompt the writings of those times, and no York School 
and no Egbert, no Aelbert, and most important of all perhaps no 
Alcuin and his followers to carry on the Christian education mission 
on the Continent at the very time when these lights lit in England 
by the Holy Ghost, as St. Boniface would say, were going out under 
the onslaught of the Danish invasion. 

No catalog of the books forming the libraries of the Canterbury 
and Wearmouth-Jarrow Schools has survived and the only means 
of gaining an idea of their holdings are the writings of Aldhelm and 
Bede. But in the case of the York Cathedral School, which rose 
to prominence when St. Egbert, a disciple of Bede, became arch- 
bishop of York in 732, something like a catalog has survived in 
Alcuin’s De Sanctis Eboracensis Ecclesiae. The following passage, 
translated by Andrew West," describes in a general way repre- 
sentative sample holdings: 


There shalt thou find the volumes that contain 

All of the ancient fathers who remain; 

There all the Latin writers make their home 

With those that glorious Greece transferred to Rome,— 
The Hebrews draw from their celestial stream, 

And Africa is bright with learning’s beam. 


Here shines what Jerome, Ambrose, Hilary thought, 
Or Athanasius and Augustine wrought. 

Orosius, Leo, Gregory the Great, 

Near Basil and Fulgentius coruscate. 

Grave Cassiodorus and John Chrysostom 

Next Master Bede and Learned Aldhelm come, 
While Victorinus and Boethius stand 

With Pliny and Pomeius close at hand. 


Wise Aristotle looks on Tully near. 

Sedulius and Juvencus next appear. 

Then comes Albinus [for Alcimus Avitus], Clement, Prosper too, 
Paulinus and Arator. Next we view 
Lactantius, Fortunatus. Ranged in line 
Virgilius Maro, Statius, Lucan, shine. 
Donatus, Priscian, Probus, Phocas, start 

The roll of masters in grammatic art. 
Eutychius, Servius, Pompey, each extend 
The list. Comminian brings it to an end. 
There shalt thou find, O Reader, many more 
Famed for their style, the masters of old lore, 


Whose volumes singly to rehearse 
Were far too tedious for our present verse. (1535-61) 


On the basis of this enumeration of authors and subjects, scholars 
have concluded that the York School library was the best in the 
West outside of Italy. Alcuin’s description of its holdings indicates 


14 Alcuin and the Rise of Christian Schools (New York, 1892), p. 34. 
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that it was intended to meet the needs of a school like Wearmouth- 
Jarrow. Like the library of that school which is known only im- 
perfectly through the books Bede used, that of York has six classi- 
fications in addition to the works on arithmetic and geometry sug- 
gested: namely, the writings of the Fathers of the Church on the- 
ology and biblical commentaries, Christian literature, grammar, 
classical literature, hagiography and Christian and profane history, 
and natural history in the way of science. It is noteworthy that 
the list of authors shows an understanding of the purpose of educa- 
tion in the best sense, inasmuch as it linked the eighth-century Anglo- 
Saxons with the three great civilizations of the past, namely, the 
Greek, Roman, and Jewish, as well as with the great centers of 
Christian learning of earlier times: Greek Christianity in the East, 
Italy, the Rhone Valley, Spain, and North Africa. 

The preface to Grammatica," written by Alcuin after he was given 
leave in 872 to accept the position of head of Charlemagne’s school 
at Aix-la-Chapelle and became a leading member of the select circle 
who supported Charlemagne in his efforts to re-educate Europe, 
explains why Alcuin and his contemporaries had so great an ardor 
for the learning an excellent, well-chosen library represents. After 
stating that the love of learning is the only permanent earthly pos- 
session and is to be prized because of its relation to God who is 
Wisdom itself, Alcuin points out that it is worth-while and lasting 
because it is an adornment of the soul inasmuch as human wisdom 
is a participation in Divine Wisdom. He then explains that this 
participation in Divine Wisdom rests on seven pillars, that is, on 
the liberal arts, and that no one will arrive at perfect knowledge 
without being uplifted thither by these seven pillars or steps. In 
this connection it should not be overlooked that there was a strong 
devotion to God as Holy Wisdom, a fact enforced by Archbishop 
Aelbert’s dedicating to Holy Wisdom the York Cathedral or Minster 
he built after a fire destroyed the one containing the chapel that 
housed the baptismal font in which King Edwin of Northumbria 
was baptized by Bishop Paulinus on Holy Saturday in 627. 

From the list of Alcuin’s poems and his other writings we glean 
that three principles guided these times in stocking a library. The 
first was that education was regarded as the process of teaching 
each generation the ideas, attitudes, and truths derived from pre- 
ceding generations and of imparting to the new generation the 
learning of the great civilizations and cultures of the past, while 
at the same time providing the means of contributing to learning 
in the way of advancing it. The second principle that guided the 
selection of books was the motto often repeated in Alcuin’s writings, 

(Continued on page 145) 
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A Place to Stand and Lift the World* 


Thomas A. Brady 


IT IS WELL KNOWN, I think, that young people do not al- 
ways receive with enthusinem the good advice given them by 
older people. The classic expression of this tendency is found 
in the story told by Mark Twain. He said when he was eighteen 
years old, it was unbelievable to him how ignorant his father was. 
Yet, he said, he was astonished, when he was twenty-one, how 
much his father had learned in only three years. 

The world learned long ago that youth cannot be educated 
by just giving them good advice. There is something in our 
human nature which makes us repel learning from the experi- 
ence of others — at least at a certain age. We often receive this 
advice and some times we remember it, but we are often reluctant 
to act upon it, preferring to trust to our own experience to guide 
us. Some of you may remember an old historical friend of mine, 
a Saxon king of England called Ethelred the Unready or Ethelred 
the Reedless. This adjective, unready, in the older form of the 
English language meant not what it means today, exactly, but 
rather “‘heedless,” unwilling or unable to take advice. The fact 
that youth does not readily accept and act upon the advice of 
age is one of the factors that makes education difficult. To this 
extent and during the periods of life when this attitude prevails, 
we have what is called a cultural lag, or a failure to pass on to 
the coming generation some of the things the previous one has 
learned. 

But the problem is still more complicated than this. We are 
dealing, in the transmission of culture, with something that does 
not pass on, in the slightest degree, by the biological processes 
of heredity. You can inherit some things from your grandfather 
but not his wisdom, his knowledge, or the things he has learned 
to do by hard work and study. 

Speaking now about the problem of passing on to the next 
generation what the past has learned, we face the real and some- 
what difficult problem of just how this knowledge is transmitted. 
What really happens when the teacher teaches and the student 
learns? To what extent and in what degree is this process as it 
is carried on in schools different from the process that is carried 


* This address was delivered at the Commencement Exercises of Mount St. Scholastica 
College, Atchison, Kans., May 26, 1960 
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on in the events of daily life beyond the reach of educational insti- 
tutions? There are some people who seem to maintain that 
learning in a school is one thing and learning outside a school is 
something entirely different. Such an opinion implies that a col- 
lege commencement marks the time when one really begins to 
live and to learn in an important and meaningful way. I shall 
take issue with this opinion and try to show that it is not correct. 


Education for Personality Development 


Many of us have experienced it many times and so will you 
as the coming years of your life pass, that we are constantly reach- 
ing back into the wisdom and learning and intellectual and spirit- 
ual experiences of our college years. As we reach back we find 
precious things that we thought we had forgotten and we bring 
forth treasure of great worth that we did not realize we possessed. 
The truth is that there may never again be in your life, any 
period in which you will store up so many things of great value 
as you have received in college years. You will know many 
excellent people, some of whom have never been to college. And 
you will find, very often, that you are surprised that such fine, 
intelligent people do not have this deposit of treasure that you 
have received. As a matter of fact, aside from the glorious ex- 
perience of your religious faith, you will find nothing in life that 
will reward you so richly all through the years as what you have 
received here. 

It is a matter of considerable importance, if I am correct in 
what I say, and there should be an adequate and reasonable ex- 
planation for it. I will agree to this extent with those who, in 
recent years, have inveighed against the tradition of what they 
call anti-intellectualism in our society. In a society where a 
much higher percentage of people receive a college education than 
has ever received it in any other society known to us, we find a 
tendency to belittle or underrate the value of it as a source of 
wisdom, learning, and meaningful experience. It is interesting 
that the tendency to question the value of college education is 
found largely among those who have it rather than among those 
who do not. How many times I have heard a parent say: “I 
never went to college myself, but I am determined that my 
children shall have this opportunity.”” In how many cases, too, 
have I seen the children make little use of this opportunity! I 
am reminded here of a story from antiquity which relates how a 
tyrant of Syracuse was thoroughly disgusted with the aimless, 
worthless life his son was leading and who admonished the son 
as follows: “You are interested in nothing but pleasure and wild, 
riotous living. I would never have been tyrant of Syracuse if I 
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had not applied myself and worked hard.” The son, we are told, 
replied: “Yes, but you were not born the son of a tyrant, I was.” 

You can make opportunity available but you cannot make a 
person use it. You can teach but you cannot make the student 
learn. I am not saying all this by way of implying that you have 
not made use of your opportunities. Clearly, you have, or you 
would not be graduating here today. But I am trying to pursue 
our inquiry as to where it is that you have been, what valuable 
treasures have you found, and in what ways will they be useful 
to you in the years ahead? 

One of our great poets has left us a sonnet which begins with 
the fine lines known to all of you: 

Much have I travell’d in the realms of gold, 

And many goodly states and kingdoms seen; 

Round many western islands have I been 

Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 

I choose these fine lines because it is in this sonnet that the 
poet makes a grievous historical error. As you will remember, 
as the poem proceeds, it is “‘stout Cortez’” who discovers the 
Pacific Ocean as he stands “Silent, upon a peak in Darien.” But 
we know that it was Balboa not Cortez, who did this and the 
poet’s history is incorrect. But has it lessened the value of the 
poem? Why is this sonnet so often read and referred to as one 
of the great poems in the English language? 

It is a common notion that we get from our college education 
chiefly some technical or vocational technique or, in other fields, 
a store of facts and information that we expect or hope to use in 
later life. Then we find that many of the facts are soon forgotten, 
and there is a tendency to be disappointed. Some of these people 
wonder why they ever spent so many years in college. Others, 
who are quite successful in the material sphere, attribute this 
success, in part to the technique and the vocational or professional 
skills that they learned there. Both of these points of view, I 
think, are mistaken. 

I do not think we can justify our elaborate and costly system 
of higher education on the ground that we can produce people 
trained in various vocational and professional techniques. We 
can train people to be accountants, engineers, physicians, social 
workers, salesmen, and even plant executives without the body 
of learning that is rightly associated with college education. Not 
so long ago most of these professional people were trained outside 
the colleges entirely or in purely professional courses that re- 
quired none or almost no college work for admission to them. 
In most cases, it could still be done, and, in some professions it 
is still done today, although the opportunities for professional 
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training outside the colleges are becoming fewer all the time. 
As the colleges and universities have taken over these areas of 
professional training, they have insistently required that entrance 
into these curricula be preceded by some substantial amount of 
college work which, for want of a better term, we call “‘academic”’ 
education. 

Why is it that some familiarity with great poetry is a neceessary 
and vital part of college education? In what way does it give 
us something we will never lose and which will constantly enrich 
our lives and broaden our sympathies and understanding? This 
poet answered the question himself in the first lines of his long 
poem called “Endymion.” 

A thing of beauty is a joy forever: 

Its loveliness increases; it will never 

Pass into nothingness; but still will keep 

A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 

Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing. 

What a prescription for a weary world: “Sweet dreams, and health, 
and quiet breathing.” 


The Church Is the Guardian of Culture 


Whence comes to us this great tradition of beauty? Like all 
the other good things in our culture it has been fostered and 
passed down to us in the Christian tradition from antiquity. Not 
only the splendid music and painting and sculpture of our Euro- 
pean tradition but our poetry as well — the Church has given 
to us. 

I read somewhere once a story about the great monk Alcuin 
who, at times, felt guilty because he loved the poetry of Virgil 
so much. And, although you may not in our collegiate tradition 
today, learn much Latin poetry, I cannot refrain from reminding 
you that a great bishop, Doctor of the Church, and one of my 
favorite saints, left us the beautiful poem that I imagine every 
priest knows. It begins: 


Jam lucis orto sidere 

Deum precemur supplices 

Ut in diurnis actibus 

Nos servet a nocentibus. 

St. Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, who forced the great Theo- 
dosius to mend his ways, was also a poet. 

I have chosen poetry to illustrate my point but we have ex- 
pressions of beauty in many other forms of art. And, in addition 

to the arts, the cultural tradition we seek to impart includes also 

-history, science, and the queen of all the sciences, philosophy. 
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But why do I choose to sing the praises of beauty, of historical 
and scientific understanding and of the meaning of things that 
we call philosophy? The reason is that, although the tools we 
hold in our hands are important as instruments of achievement, 
the man or woman who holds and uses the tools is much more im- 
portant than the tools themselves. The tool is neither good not 
bad but may be used to any purpose in accordance with the will 
and intent of the one who uses it. Tools do not bring sorrow, 
tragedy, and evil into the world. They only help to execute with 
great efficiency, the aims and purposes of men and women who 
use them. This is an elementary and well-known fact. Yet we 
continually speak and, sometimes act, in terms of tools and their 
efficiency and seem to ignore the factor that is, alone, of tran- 
scendent importance — the will of man. Education, in its highest 
meaning, has to do with the person — what he means — what he 
intends — where he is going — what is his ultimate purpose and 
aim. One of our classical scholars of today has defined culture as 
the ideal of what man ought to be. Certainly we will try to give 
you tools, techniques, skills and training. But they are all of 
secondary importance. The most important thing that God placed 
in this world of His is you. 


The Will of Man and the Control of New 
Tools and Gadgets of the Atomic Age 


Seen from this perspective, then, and it is the only valid point 
of view, the atomic age presents not new problems but only new im- 
plications, new possibilities, new potentialities. The basic problem 
is still the will of man and in what way he will choose to exercise it. 
How will he use his new tools and gadgets? As we have seen in our 
own time, the possession of all the most advanced tools and imple- 
ments does not indicate, necessarily, a human will of more lofty 
moral intent than one might find in societies which we call most 
primitive and degraded. The most literate people in the world may 
be led into the most shocking forms of conduct. The people most 
advanced in the applications of science may be the most cruel and 
destructive. The evil lies not in the weapon held by the man who 
uses it but in the mind and will and intent of the man himself. If 
this is true, and I am sure it is, then the so-called race with disaster 
is really an educational challenge. But this does not mean, as some 
have assumed, that educational activity will win the race. It does 
not mean that a large amount spent for education, splendid school 
buildings and professionally trained teachers will necessarily accom- 
plish what must be done. I cite here Hitler’s Germany, certainly 
the most literate and probably the most thoroughly schooled people 
in Europe or in the world at that time. 
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But the failure of German education, if I may call it such, is 
not, alone, a German failure. It may easily be the failure of other 
European systems of education as well as our own. We need have 
no doubts about the communist system of education. In so far 
as men can be educated to choose evil instead of good, that system 
is calculated to produce people of evil intent. We have no way, 
at present, of changing the direction of this system. Our concern 
should be for our own and for the educational aims of other coun- 
tries which, like us, subscribe verbally, at least, to the conviction 
that men should want what is good. 

In the nationwide discussion that is taking place today about 
our schools, I find myself in disagreement with all the most promi- 
nent protagonists. I think that discussion is a good thing, but I 
regret very much that the position which I think would claim the 
largest support among the people, is rarely expressed. Admiral 
Rickover wants efficient and effective schools that teach the funda- 
mental subjects and give students the basic tools of scholarship. 
I have no quarrel with this contention. But I have never seen an 
expression of it that admitted the necessity of any element beyond 
this basic efficiency. Nowhere have I heard my contention on 
this side that it is even more important that we produce men and 
women of good will who are dedicated to choose what is right. 
On the other hand, the associations of professional educators have 
contradicted many of Rickover’s assertions but have never indicat- 
ed, any more than he, that anything is really important but to 
have good tools and keep them very sharp. There is a great deal 
in the contention of both these protagonists that the communist 
educator might subscribe to with fervent agreement. If we are 
really not as effective in combatting communism as we should be, 
which many contend is a fact, I have no doubt that the reason lies 
in the fact that too many of us have accepted their basic premises 
ourselves. 

Did God make man or not? If He did, and we know this, then 
what arguments can be more telling and powerful than the state- 
ment of this fact and the acceptance of the implications that neces- 
sarily flow from it. The doctrinaire communist says “No!” and 
he proceeds to build an educational stsyem based upon this asser- 
tion. Too many of our contemporaries in the West today say 
“Yes!” but proceed to build not upon this assertion but upon the 
one the communist made. As an educator, I do not believe there 
is any possible hope of salvation on this line of approach. 

The great weakness of western society today, in my opinion, 
is that as we try to educate our leaders we teach them all our skills 
and give them all our tools and then find that these people no longer 
helieve as we do in the purposes for which the tools should be used. 
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Somewhere, out of this vast effort we are making to educate 
the youth in this country, there must come into being a hard core 
of Christian people who have possession of all the tools but who 
also know the best way in which they should be used. Educators 
who will agree with this statement frequently reply that the answer 
is clearly to be found only in religion and some will add that religion 
must be kept out of the schools because of separation of church and 
state. The fact that this so-called “figure of speech” is so often 
produced as an excuse is, in itself, a typical expression of our time. 


Personal Salvation Is Man’s Final Goal 


Others will point to schools that, by retaining their freedom as 
private institutions, teach organized courses in the Christian religion 
as a part of the offering of the school and insist that students learn 
something about religion as they study other subjects in the cur- 
riculum. Sometimes a critic will say that our procedure here is 
not effective since, seeing them living and working in society at 
large, it is not easy to tell who has been to one of these schools and 
who has not. Do not be misled by this. All of us conform in many 
ways to the type of society in which we live. In general, I see no 
harm in this. Our Lord never commanded us to set up and main- 
tain a certain type of society here on earth and the goal of the 
Christian cannot be stated in these terms. Those who criticize 
Christians for such adaptation to what is called a secular society, 
do so because they are thinking in terms of a certain type of society 
here on earth as the end and aim. But this is a communist, not 
a Christian, aim. The goal of communism is a certain kind of so- 
ciety on earth — the goal of the Christian is salvation of his soul; 
we have people among us who, unwittingly, have become so com- 
mitted to the communist approach, that they really cannot believe 
we are serious when we insist the Christian’s aim is personal sal- 
vation. 

Let us come back to our basic point of reference. We do not 
teach religion because it is a tool any more than we teach poetry 
and philosophy because they are tools. We are trying to educate 
the person who is going to use the tools and no subject is so vital 
and so crucial for this purpose as religion. 

I am sure some of you will think, as some of my colleagues would, 
that this address is tailored to be given at what is called a “church” 
school. But I would contend that higher education wherever and 
whenever it is under discussion cannot be considered profitably in 
any other context than this. If it is our purpose to educate the 
person so that he will decide to use knowledge and techniques, tools 
I have called them, for good purposes not for evil purposes, then it 
seems to me inescapable that we must reach the person inside, who 
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makes decisions — who knows good and evil and who knows the 
difference between them, and who places the aim of salvation in the 
next life above his personal welfare in this one. 

There are many professional educators, and I include myself 
here, who believe that a dedicated communist is not a proper teach- 
er for our youth. We hold that no matter how well he knows his 
subject, and no matter how factual or vocational or professional his 
subject is, a real communist will teach as a communist. We rarely 
think of the other side of this proposition. Cannot the same be 
said of the Christian? Will he not, regardless of his subject, teach 
as a Christian? For both have made commitments and we say 
they are committed, although to almost diametrically opposite 
points of view. It is the tragedy of modern scholarship that so 
many engaged in it have held and still try to hold that the scholar 
should not be committed at all. 

I think you are fortunate that you are graduating into a world 
where you must be committed — one way or the other. Many of 
us know what it is to emerge into a world where commitment is not 
necessary. It is immaterial that one of these worlds may seem 
more peaceful or more pleasant than the other. The thing that 
counts is that one has a place to stand and knows why he stands 
there. For in terms of this he makes his choices and decides how 
he is going to use the tools that we have placed in his hands. What 
we mean by education in the highest sense is that he stands where 
men and women ought to stand. 

I am sure you all know Archimedes, the greatest name in Greek 
science, probably, and you have met him in your physics or mathe- 
matics classes. When asked about his discovery of the hydraulic 
principle, he is said to have replied: “Give me a place to stand and 
I can lift the world.” You can do this, you know. But you have 
to have a place to stand. 
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LESSONS THE ANGLO-SAXON LIBRARIES TEACH 
(Continued from page 136) 


namely, disce ut doceas, that is, that discere is the foundation of 
docere, or that there can be no good teaching unless the teacher 
continues to study and learn by having access to the best in- 
formation. A third principle concerned secular learning, and Alcuin 
received it as he generously acknowledges from his master Aelbert 
who succeeded St. Egbert as head of the York School and later as 
archbishop of York in 767. Aelbert was evidently a great teacher. 
He had an international reputation and many kings tried to induce 
him to promote education in their realms. Alcuin was his right- 
hand man first as librarian and about 778 as “‘magister scholarum.” 
One of Aelbert’s most insistent attitudes toward secular learning 
was that “it was the wisest of men who discovered these arts con- 
cerning the nature of things, and it would be a great disgrace to 
allow them to perish in our day.” Alcuin’s comment on it in a let- 
ter to Charlemagne is that “many are now so pusillanimous as not 
to care about knowing the reasons for the things the Creator has 
established in nature.’ 

The history of the Anglo-Saxon schools and libraries enforces 
what is still true, namely, that no librarian however devoted and 
dedicated, no head of a school or department, much less a con- 
struction company can build a library in the sense of a collection 
of essential tools for learning and its advancement. Bringing to- 
gether a collection of books representative of the best learning is 
the work of a trained, alert, and energetic faculty or community. 
No administrator, librarian, teacher, or single individual can stock 
a representative, first-rate library, especially in this day when 
knowledge has expanded as it has perhaps never before. The guid- 
ance and recommendations of trained and up-to-date specialists in 
the varied branches of knowledge are absolutely essential since no 
individual can any longer take all knowledge for his scope and most 
of the book reviewing of our time is superficial and designed to 
promote the publishing business. But even without the coopera- 
tion stressed above, the librarian can if given the funds form the 
nucleus of an excellent library by means of the selective bibli- 
ographies prepared by librarians of representative schools and com- 
munities and the masters of the various fields of learning, provided 
he does not allow himself selfishly to pamper his pet interests or 
spend on library furnishings and gadgets what is much more profit- 
ably spent on books and the necessary library tools. Once a good 
beginning has been made, even the most frustrated faculty or com- 
munity may regain at least its normal intellectual life, take heart, 


16 Ibid., C. 272. 
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and contribute its part to the work of stocking a representative 
library. 


Good Libraries Foster Zest for Learning 


The teaching staffs of the Canterbury and Wearmouth-Jarrow 
schools, made up as they were of Benedictine monks, were de- 
pendent upon the abbots of those communities and the heads of 
those schools to provide a good library. They were fortunate in 
having farsighted and efficient administrators who were not only 
willing to spend money for books but willing to take suggestions 
and recommendations from those who were masters in their fields. 
If the men of those two centers as well as those of York, which the 
best opinion holds were canons who lived a quasi-regular common 
life as members of an episcopal establishment like that of St. Chro- 
degang,” had had no interest in learning, no good would have come 
from forming a library. The books would have gathered dust and 
the unused space would have been used for storage. And if the 
administrators had had no sense of the importance of books and 
would have been unwilling to provide them, the teachers in those 
schools would in their situation have had only the alternative of 
allowing their zest for learning to die or of teaching misinformation, 
outmoded theories, and what at best was only second-rate. 

Just as the holdings of the Anglo-Saxon libraries are an index 
to the intellectual and cultural interests of their time, so are libraries 
today an index of the intellectual and cultural life of a community 
or a center of learning. It is an incontrovertible fact for all to see 
who have eyes and the learning to evaluate what they see, and 
at the same time a disconcerting fact that the best libraries in the 
sense of collections of books representative of modern learning in 
this country today are in centers dominated by Protestants. Is 
this to be explained by concluding that they inherited the spirit 
of St. Hilda of Whitby, Archbishop Theodore, Abbot Hadrian, St. 
Lioba, St. Aldhelm, Albinus, Venerable Bede, Abbot Ceolfrid, St. 
Egbert, St. Boniface, Archbishop Aelbert, and Blessed Alcuin of 
Anglo-Saxon fame? Newman in trying to account for the indiffer- 
ence and opposition he was encountering even in the early stages 
of his task of establishing a university in Ireland remarked in the 
introductory discourse of his Idea of a University* that “Protestants 
depending on human means mainly, are led to make the most of 
them: their sole resource is to use what they have; ‘Knowledge is’ 
their ‘power’ and nothing else; they are the anxious cultivators of a 
rugged soil. It is otherwise with us; ‘fumes ceciderunt mihi in prae- 
claris.’ We have a goodly inheritance. This is apt to cause us— 


17 A.H. Thompson, Bede, Life, Times, and Writings (Oxford, 1935), p. 89. 
18 Ed. Charles Harrold (New York, 1947), p. 7. 
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I do not mean to rely too much on prayer, and the Divine Blessing, 
for that is impossible, but we sometimes forget that we shall please 
Him best, and get most from Him, when, according to the Fable, we 
‘put our shoulder to the wheel,’ when we use what we have by 
nature to the utmost, at the same time that we look out for what 
is beyond nature in the confidence of faith and hope.” 

The above galaxy of Anglo-Saxon saints and scholars needed no 
such reminder. And since they did not, does it mean that they 
had less faith and less regard for the place of prayer in life? Does it 
mean that they overemphasized learning and the importance of 
learning in Christian living and culture? It is to be suspected that 
Newman was trying to be as diplomatic as possible in order not 
to offend his audience, composed for the most part of Jesuits and 
Irish clergy engaged in educational work that fell short of Newman’s 
ideal of education and that he was trying to prevent them from 
adopting an attitude akin to that described by St. Gregory Nazi- 
anzen in his “Panegyric on St. Basil” when he said that education 
is the most important of our advantages and that those who do 
not share this view held by men of sense fail to do so because they 
“desire all men to be as they themselves are, in order to hide them- 
selves in the general [ignorance], and escape the detection of their 
want of culture.’ 

Because of the pressure of accrediting associations and perhaps 
the better training and opportunities of our faculties, there have 
appeared signs of a realization of the importance of a library. But 
so far, however, it has not enabled us to produce much of use beyond 
the needs of the high school level. For the textbooks used in col- 
lege and university courses; for the histories of literature and his- 
tories of learning and culture in general; the grammars we use in 
language study; for editing and equipping with critical and study 
apparatus the anthologies and literary works used in language and 
literature studies; for definite biographies and histories; for definitive 
editions of authors, pagan, Christian, and Catholic, and even the 
Bible and studies that throw light on their meaning; for interpre- 
tations of the masterpieces in the various fields; for shorter studies 
that advance learning and are disseminated through the learned 
journals; for books that keep learning up to date and advance it; 
for mediums of recognized standing in which to publish scholarly 
work such as first-rate university presses and learned journals whose 
very imprint is a guarantee of reliable scholarship — for all these 
and much more we depend almost entirely on Protestant scholar- 
ship and zeal for education even in fields and subjects of prime in- 
terest to us as Catholics. We are fortunate in this day that truth 


19 Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, ed. Philip Schaff and W. Wace (New York, 1894), 
VII, 398. 
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is revered as it is and that scholarship is as honest and objective 
as it is; for were it not, we would be without the essential and up- 
to-date tools and mediums of imparting education and disseminat- 
ing learning and culture in almost all fields of learning and cultural 
endeavor. This was the very predicament of the Anglo-Saxon 
schools and the Church in that day. They met the challenge glo- 
riously and that is why their accomplishments are enshrined in 
history and why mankind still draws inspiration from what they 
were and did. Is it to be said that they appreciated more the en- 
lightenment Christianity afforded because they well remembered the 
day when they sat in ancient darkness and superstition? If so we 
have an even stronger reason inasmuch as it is not a case of remem- 
bering with us. 

What has so far been done to meet the need for a first-rate repre- 
sentative library with which Protestants have advanced as far as 
they have has been done in our case mainly in the construction of 
library buildings by paid construction companies. Given the neces- 
sary money to build, that is the easiest part of providing for a school’s 
or community’s needs. Masons, steelworkers, carpenters, and 
electricians can erect a building and equip it with the most modern 
library facilities: stacks, modernistic open shelves to encourage 
browsing, futuristic reading tables and chairs to encourage lounging, 
inclined folding magazine and periodical racks to entice readers, 
librarian booths with every convenience of a high-powered business 
executive, display and slogan showcases, automatic book charging 
cameras, research books, microfilm reading machines, and gadgets 
of all kinds for the amusement of jaded librarians. But only the 
trained knowledge and interests of scholars, the cooperation of ad- 
ministrators, and a zeal for learning will stock a library with first- 
rate sources of information, make it a treasurehouse of the best 
learning of the past and present, a means of keeping up to date or 
of contributing to learning, and the font from which teachers and 
students can draw knowledge and wisdom, and inspiration from 
whatever has enobled the human spirit, and thus direct the course 
of history for the good of mankind as did the Anglo-Saxons in their 
golden age even with their hand-copied books; their crude book- 
boxes, benches, and tables; their poorly lighted and heated build- 
ings; their scarcity of writing materials; their need of crossing a 
continent to secure the books wanted and needed, in addition to a 
long et cetera. In spite of the glaring contrast in the means of multi- 
plying books and in material appointments, conveniences, and equip- 
ment between their day and ours, they had the first and most essen- 
tial requirement — the conviction that the best education and learn- 
ing with in human means are necessary in the work of the Church 
and in fashioning a Christian culture worthy of its divine ideals. 
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LANDMARKS IN CHURCH HISTORY 
(Continued from page 113) 


by other councils, that of reunion with the separated brethren in 
the Orthodox and Protestant churches. We have seen that settle- 
ments were twice made with the Orthodox Church’s representatives 
in council, but both times they were rejected by the Orthodox 
population. Protestants were invited to Trent, promised safe con- 
duct and the opportunity to express their views, but not to vote. 
Again, both Protestant and Orthodox prelates were invited to the 
Vatican Council, but again they did not elect to attend as observ- 
ers. The appointment on the Vigil of Pentecost of a special com- 
mission under Cardinal Bea to keep non-Catholic Christians inform- 
ed of the work of the forthcoming council is an indication of the 
“outgoing” attitude of Pope John XXIII toward reunion of the 
Christian churches, which he has declared to be a principal objec- 
tive of the council. 

There has been and there will continue to be much speculation 
on what the forthcoming council will do in addition to exploring 
the possibilities and conditions of reunion. It will be an impressive 

gathering, the largest and geographically most universal in the 
Church’s history, presided over, it has been announced, by the Pope 
himself. The appointment of ten commissions to prepare material 
for the council suggests that the approach will be positive rather 
than directly denouncing current evils, as some seem to have ex- 
pected. The number and title of the commissions also suggests 
that the Holy Father and his advisers intend to consider a wide 
range of topics rather than concentrating on one or two. (Many 
items can be expected to have been eliminated before the council 
convenes and receives the schemata.) Catholics will probably fol- 
low with greatest interest, after that of reunion, the work of the com- 
mission for the sacred liturgy under Cardinal Gaetano Cicognani 
and that for the lay apostolate under Cardinal Cento, because of 
the remarkable developments in recent decades in these two fields. 
But it is still entirely possible that the most important developments 
will come from other sources, for the Holy Spirit ultimately presides 
in an ecumenical council and, in the words of St. John, “‘the Wind 
breathes where it will.” 








With Other Benedictine Sisters 


Bethlehem, Connecticut 


An investiture ceremony took place on January 5 at which a choir 
novice, Sister Christopher, was given the monastic habit by the Most Rev. 
John F. Hackett, Auxiliary Bishop of Hartford. On March 11, Bishop 
Hackett returned to confer the habit on another choir novice, Sister Therese 
of Lisieux. 

Three ceremonies of profession of first vows soon followed: that of 
an oblate Sister, Sister Jerome, on March 19; and those of two choir nuns, 
Sister Victoria and Sister Joanna, on April 16 (during the Paschal Vigil) 
and May 6 respectively. 

On May 11, Abbot Charles V. Coriston of St. Paul’s Abbey, Newton, 
New Jersey, came to pontificate at the ceremony of perpetual profession 
and consecration of Sister Pia. The month of Mary also saw the investi- 
ture ceremony of our oblate Sister, Sister Ana Maria, who received the 
habit from the hands of the Right Rev. Monsignor James J. Wilson of 
New York City on May 25. 

By special permission of the Archbishop, our Reverend Mother Prioress 
madé a short visit to Montreal in order to be present at the ceremony of 
the blessing of the new Coadjutor Abbess of Ste. Marie des Deux-Montagnes 
at which Cardinal Léger presided on May 4. 


Bismarck, North Dakota 


Sister Mary Catherine, director of nurses at St. Alexius, is attending 
the Seattle University to obtain a master’s degree in nursing education. 
Sister Mary Catherine received a traineeship grant from the United States 
department of Health, Education and Welfare Public Health Division of 
Nursing Resources. 

Sister Kathryn has been awarded a National League for Nursing Fel- 
lowship Grant for post-master’s study. This grant was approved recent- 
ly by the National League for Nursing and will cover all expenses for 
Sister’s study from September 1960 through August 1961. 

On May 8, Annunciation Priory was formally blessed by the Most Rev. 
Hilary B. Hacker, Bishop of Bismarck. The second phase of building, to 
begin in 1961, has been announced. This will include convent, chapel, 
and library. 

Sister Elizabeth Mason’s thesis presented for a master’s degree at Mar- 
quette University is being published this coming fall by the Marquette 
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University Press. It is entitled Active Life and Contemplative Life in Pope 
St. Gregory the Great. 

Annunciation Priory is organizing its own college, to be known as 
Mary College. A clerical advisory board met at the priory on May 17. 
Several hundred books have been donated by the chancery office for the 
college library, and rapid progress is being made. Mary College was in- 
corporated November 19, 1959. The first students of the college are the 
nursing students from St. Alexius Hospital. 


Bristow, Virginia 

A new grade school will be opened next September, St. John the Evan- 
gelist, Warrenton, Virginia. 

Three postulants received the holy habit on April 10 from Bishop 
John J. Russell, D.D. 

Temporary and final profession ceremonies were held in the mother- 
house chapel on March 21. Auxiliary Bishop Hodges officiated. 

The first retreat of the summer for the community will be preached 
by Father Austin, O.S.B., St. Anselm’s Priory, Washington, D.C.; the 
second retreat will be preached by Father Ambrose, O.S.B., from St. 
Paul’s Abbey, Newton, New Jersey. 


Clyde, Missouri 


From January 25-31, the first annual retreat was held with the Rev. 
Michael Marx, O.S.B., of Collegeville, Minnesota, as retreat master. 
The second retreat was conducted by the Rev. Paschal Boland, O.S.B., of 
St. Meinrad’s Archabbey, Indiana, from February 16-24. 

On March 19 Sister Kevin McGrath pronounced her perpetual vows 
and Sister Liguori Mindrup and Sister Mary Joseph Wilson their first 
temporary vows. 

Bishop Suhr, O.S.B., of Copenhagen, Denmark, visited the convent on 
March 13 and spoke to the Sisters of the work of the Benedictines in Den- 
mark. 

On May 7, a Solemn Pontifical Mass was celebrated by the Most Rev. 
Joseph P. Cody for the golden jubilee of Sister Blandina Cummins and 
Sister Romana Moritz in the presence of many visiting clergy and guests. 
During the ceremony seven postulants were also invested with the habit. 

May 26 was the silver jubilee of Mother Cecilia Bock, Sister Agnes 
Akerman, and Sister Odelia Hassler. 

Progress in the preliminary stages of the process of the Cause for our 
former chaplain, the Rev. Luke Etlin, O.S.B., continues. Reports of 
numerous favors granted through his intercession have been received. 


Cottonwood, Idaho 


Sister Alfreda Elsensohn, vice-president of the College of St. Gertrude, 
has been appointed a member of the Idaho County Centennial Executive 
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Committee and chairman of a special Idaho County museum committee. 
The Executive Committees in the various counties will work with the 
State Commission to prepare for the 1963 Idaho Centennial. 

Sister James Brocke and Sister Ildephonse Nuxoll participated in the 
round table discussion on teacher education in Idaho at the meeting of 
the Idaho Liberal Arts Colleges Association in Boise on April 8-9. 

Sister Bernadine Ternes, librarian, has been granted a scholarship for 
graduate work at the University of Portland. She expects to complete 
her work for a master’s degree in library science during the summer session. 

Visiting professors will again conduct special courses here during the 
summer session. The Rev. Method Korn, O.S.B., of Mt. Angel Abbey, 
will give a series of lectures on the psalms. Sister Thaddea Weber of 
Mount Marty College, Yankton, S. Dak., will teach biology. 


Covington, Kentucky 


The December issue of Today carried an article, ““Easing the Pressure,” 
by Sister Petra. 

An eight-room Sisters’ residence has recently been completed on ground 
adjoining the Saint Joseph Hospital, Florence, Colorado. This will re- 
lease rooms for hospital use. 

Sister Benedict has just completed a Civil Defense Course which she 
gave at the motherhouse for the Sisters. 

During the winter two Sisters of the community were called to their 
eternal reward, Sister Mary Carmelita Schliesch, on December 15, and Sis- 
ter Mary Celestine Meyer, on January 1. 

Sister Joseph Marie, now teaching at Villa Madonna Academy, has 
been awarded a National Science Foundation Fellowship for graduate 
study in mathematics over a period of three summers. 

At a Foreign Language Conference, held at Lexington, Ky., April 28- 
30, Sister Mary Carmella, in the high-school division, presented a paper 
on “Some Problems in the Teaching of Modern Languages,” and Sister 
Mary Bernardine, in the college department, on “The Poet of Passiontide.” 


Crookston, Minnesota 


During the month of June our community will have 126 Sisters teach- 
ing in 60 religious vacation schools in the Dioceses of Crookston, Winona, 
St. Cloud, Bismarck, Fargo, New Ulm, and in the Archdioceses of St. Paul 
and San Antonio. 

Within recent months the community suffered the loss of two Sisters 
in death. Sister Wunibald Geres died January 22, at the age of 77 in her 
fifty-sixth year as a religious, and Sister Benita Deutsch died March 17, 
aged 49 and in the thirty-third year of her religious profession. Both 
Sisters were engaged in hospital work. 

The Most Rev. Francis J. Schenk, Bishop of Crookston, paid the com- 
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munity a visit and gave his blessing shortly before his transfer to the 
Diocese of Duluth on April 19. 

The Women’s Chorale from the University of North Dakota presented 
their annual Spring Concert to the students and Sisters at Mount St. 
Benedict. On May 18, the schola of Mount St. Benedict Convent and 
Academy gave a demonstration in Gregorian chant to the faculty of the 
music department of the University of North Dakota. 


Cullman, Alabama 


Attending the summer session of the Sorbonne in Paris this year will 
be two Sisters from Sacred Heart Convent, Sister Adelaide Thompson and 
Sister Mary Martin Mueller. 

At a Solemn High Mass in Sacred Heart Chapel on January 30, four 
young women received the habit. At the same time Sister Joseph Marie 
Patty and Sister Mary Julian Lastinger pronounced temporary vows. 
Sister Mercedes Augustin, Sister Virginia Rohling, and Sister Anita 
Nicastro made perpetual vows. 

Sister Marie Therese Jankosky died on April 8. She was in her seventy- 
eighth year and in the forty-eighth year of her religious life. For the past 
five years, she had been teaching music at Sacred Heart. 

Following the official application for membership and the subsequent 
inspection by the appointed examiner, Sacred Heart College was received 
as a constituent member of the National Catholic Educational Association 
at the annual convention of that body, April 19-22. 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Sister Mary Hyacinth read a paper entitled “Blood Transfusions and 
the Nurse Anesthetists” at the Tri-State Assembly of Hospitals held in 
Chicago, May 2-4. 

Sister Monica was awarded a five-summer scholarship in graduate work 
at the Catholic University of America, by the Regional Catholic Business 
Education Association when it met in Chicago during Easter week. This 
was the first scholarship to be given by that organization. Sister Denis 
attended the meeting as secretary. 

Sister Gregory was recently inducted into the honor society, Delta 
Epsilon Sigma, at the College of St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Minn. 

Sister Clarice will spend the greater part of the summer on a tour in 
Europe. Sister Alice Rita and Sister Valerian will be on the faculty of 
the College of St. Scholastica, Duluth, for the summer, the former in art 
and the latter in biological science. Sister Gregory will teach a course 
in analytic geometry at the College of St. Benedict. 

Forty-five teachers will catechize in 16 missions of the diocese during 
the month of June, serving more than 1200 children in those areas. 
The Rev. Roger Schoenbechler, O.S.B., of St. John’s Abbey, will con- 
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duct the retreats at the priory and give a course in introductory philosophy. 

A long tradition will be broken when the final payment is made by St. 
Mary’s parish in Altoona for the sale of property and a building belonging 
to St. Bede’s which had been used as a boarding school for boys for the 
past twenty years. The building is very old, having served as a girls’ 
academy and prior to that as a hotel for the one-time thriving railroad 
town. By this time it is a hazard for institutional life, but it can still serve 
a purpose in St. Mary’s parish. 

Sister Janet was chairman of a panel at the meeting of the National 
Theatre Conference in Rochester, N.Y., June 10-12. As chairman of 
the High School Section of the Catholic Theatre Conference, it is her task 
to give an evaluation of work of secondary schools in the theatre and to 
set up goals to be achieved in the next decade. 

Sister Joseph Schneider, who is the sixth member of the priory to die, 
passed away on March 31 at the age of 59, and after thirty-eight years in 
the religious life. 


Elizabeth, New Jersey 


Following the recommendation of the Sister Formation Conference, 
the community has put into effect a program aimed at intensifying the 
spiritual and professional growth of the Sisters. Newly-professed Sisters 
are following a two-year course of study at the motherhouse before being 
placed on a mission. The young Sisters in final vows are recalled to the 
motherhouse for semi-monthly conferences given by various priests. 
These have included the Very Rev. John McMahon, S.J., of Shrub Oak, 
N.Y.; the Rev. Charles Werner of the DeMontfort Fathers; and the Rev. 
John S. Koenig, a professor at Immaculate Conception Seminary, Darling- 
ton, N.J. A special demonstration on the Mass was also given for the 
entire community by Father Koenig. 

The Easter retreat at the motherhouse was given by the Rev. Jude 
Bradley, O.S.B., of St. Paul’s Abbey, Newton, N.J. 

The former nurses’ residence at Benedictine Hospital, Kingston, N.Y., 
has been completely renovated and redecorated as a convent for the 
Sisters who staff the hospital. Open House for the community was held 
on Saturday, April 30. 

Sister Theresa Gertrude, Ph.D., was awarded the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws at the commencement exercises at Seton Hall University 
on June 11. Sister has been head of the Guidance Department of the 
University for twenty-three years. The community honored Sister There- 
sa Gertrude at an open house at St. Benedict’s Convent, Newark, on 
June 19. . 

Three Sisters passed into eternal life since January. Sister Dolores 
Becker, a member of the community for fifty-three years, died on January 
28 in Kingston after an illness of several months; Sister Alma Fuhrman, 
who would have celebrated her golden jubilee this summer, died February 
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27; Sister Mechtilde Armstrong, fifty-five years in the community, died 
March 14. 


Erie, Pennsylvania 


Twelve administrators from the Erie community attended the National 
Catholic Education Association convention held in Chicago, April 18-22. 

Benedictines of the Erie community participated in the design and 
execution of decorations appropriate to the dedication and open-house 
ceremonies of the new diocesan minor seminary held in May. 

Tape teaching, under the direction of Sister Ethelreda, principal of 
St. Joseph Grade School, Sharon, Pa., has been successfully installed as 
part of an experimentation program there. 

Five Sisters have been offered scholarships to continue graduate work: 
Sister Mary Regina Flanagan, a mathematics scholarship to the University 
of Notre Dame both for the current summer session and for the 1960-61 
regular academic term; Sister Marie Celine Bucholz, a summer-session 
scholarship in mathematics to the University of Notre Dame and oppor- 
tunity for doctoral studies from Pennsylvania State University; Sister 
Josephine Zimmer, a summer-session scholarship in elementary mathe- 
matics from the College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minn.; Sister Mary 
William Hoffman, a summer-session scholarship in modern mathematics 
from the Catholic University; and Sister Mary Esther Zimmer, a teaching 
fellowship to Canada for the 1960-61 academic term from Laval University, 
sponsored by the United States Exchange Teachers Program. 


Ferdinand, Indiana 


On May 31, nineteen postulants were clothed as novices. On June 13, 
twelve novices pronounced temporary vows. The Rev. J. J. McCoy, S.M., 
Washington, D.C., is the retreat master for the community retreats, 
Father Ralph, O.S.B., of St. Meinrad, conducting the retreats for the 
postulants and the novices. 

St. Paul Hermitage, the new 100-room home for the aged in Beech 
Grove near Indianapolis, is to be opened in August. It will be staffed by 
the Benedictine Sisters of Ferdinand, Ind. 

Sister Thomas Johanneman and Sister Frederica Dudine are booked 
for teaching in St. Martin’s Junior College, Sturgis, S. Dak., for the summer. 

Rev. Mother Clarissa has given a number of vocation talks to various 
groups, among them a talk for the regional meet of the Fourth Degree 
Knights of Columbus at Jasper, Ind., and a symposium before Catholic 
women and students in Evansville, Ind. 


Tinley Park, Illinois 


Sister Remigia, school supervisor, acted as a discussion leader of the 
symposium on “Adjustment Teaching in the Classroom” at De Paul Uni- 
versity, on January 23, 
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The first Community Institute was held at St. Catherine of Alexandria 
School in Oak Lawn, Ill., on February 12. Father John Petrik spoke on 
“Preparing Children for First Communions” while Dr. John Lynch of De 
Paul lectured on “In-service Training.” 

On February 22, at a Solemn High Mass celebrated by our chaplain, 
the Rev. Sylvester Prisc, O.S.B., Sister Mary George Hrasko pronounced 
her first vows, and Miss Helen Grady received the holy habit and the name 
of Sister Mary Paul. 

Mother Mary Teresita attended the Major Superiors meeting at Rosary 
College in River Forest, Ill., on April 22 and 23. 


Glendora, California 


Sister Mary Joseph Schneider and Sister Reparata Welsbacher pro- 
nounced their perpetual vows in the Priory Chapel on Laetare Sunday. 
The Very Rev. Raphael Vinciarelli, O.S.B., Prior of St. Andrew’s at Val- 
yermo, officiated. This event was the first perpetual profession ceremony 
at St. Lucy’s Priory as Sister Mary Joseph and Sister Reparata have the 
distinction of being the first “new members” of the community. 

Mother Augusta visited at the Mount on her return from the National 
Catholic Education Association meeting in Chicago. 

Sister Mary Jude Meeriams is the recipient of a grant from the National 
Science Foundation for the Mathematics Institute at Notre Dame this 
summer. Sister Mary Vincent Derks is also attending the University of 
Notre Dame 


Mexico City, D. F. 


In the presence of the Most Rev. Alonso Escalante, Sister Rita Pasten, 
Sister John Marie Markiewicz, and Sister Benedict St. Charles pronounced 
their perpetual vows on January 10. 

Before the opening of the school-year in February, Colegio Guadalupe, 
in conjunction with Colegio Tepeyac, conducted a pedagogical workshop 
for the teachers of both these institutes, emphasizing not only teaching 
techniques, but also backgrounds and values of a program of mental 
hygiene as applied to educational procedures in the schools. Experts in 
the various fields of emphasis led stimulating discussions on the topics 
included. 

In late January two Sisters left for Mount St. Scholastica, Sister Esther 
Dominguez for a period of rest from the high altitude of Mexico City and 
Sister Scholastica Crowley for a semester of study. 

The Most Rev. Bernard Topel of Spokane, Wash., was a guest at St. 
Benedict’s Convent during his trip from Guatemala. 

Miss Maria Isabel Vargas of Zacatecas, Mexico, received the holy habit 
as Sister Celine on February 27. On April 30, in a ceremony presided over 
by the Most Rev. Francisco Orozco y Lomeli, Auxiliary Bishop of Mexico 
City, Sister Bernadette Rivera made triennial vows. 
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The First National Assembly of the Conference of the Religious Insti- 
tutes of Mexico was convened by the Apostolic Delegate to Mexico, Arch- 
bishop Luigi Raimondi, on May 19, 20, 21. The preparatory activities 
for this general assembly were in progress over a period of months, and 
the various religious superiors selected by the Apostolic Delegation worked 
in commissions with specific emphasis. Mother Mildred Knoebber, to- 
gether with the Rev. Odo Zimmermann, Prior of Colegio Tepeyac, is a 
member of the Commission on Statistics which met in April with the 
Apostolic Delegate to give the final touches to the advance activities of 
this commission. 


Mt. Angel, Oregon 


Mother Mary Gemma attended the retreat for Major Superiors of the 
Northwest Region in Tacoma, Wash., after which she visited juniorates 
at various convents along with Mother Edwardine, O.P. 

Word was received from the Federal Housing Finance agency, approv- 
ing a $660,000 loan to Mt. Angel College for construction of a women’s 
residence hall and a student center. Estimated cost of the dormitory is 
$525,000; that of the student center, $275,000. Work has already begun, 
so that residence quarters will be ready for occupancy in the fall. 

At a February meeting of the Medford, Oregon, chapter of the Associ- 
ated University Women, Sister Anne spoke on her travels as an AUW 
scholarship student. During her student days at Cornell, Sister Anne 
traveled in England on an AUW scholarship. 

Attending the NCEA in Chicago, April 19-22 were Sister Joeine, 
academy principal, and Sister Adrian, diocesan supervisor. Sister Joeine 
is the vice-chairman of the Northwest Region of the NCEA. 

Two Sisters from Convent Queen of Angels received grants for higher 
studies. Sister Corinne, recipient of a National Science Foundation grant, 
will attend an eight-week Summer Institute in Science Education at Fisk 
University, Nashville, Tenn.; Sister Mary Carol was awarded a science 
fellowship at Fordham University, N.Y., for the 1960-61 school year. 


Mundelein, Illinois 


The Rev. Paschal Boland, O.S.B., St. Meinrad Archabbey, Indiana, 
conducted the annual retreat from January 23-31. 

The work on an addition to the convent building, interrupted because 
of a severe winter, is continuing. 

His Eminence Cardinal Meyer gave Solemn Benediction to the com- 
munity in the Adoration Chapel on the eve of the feast of St. Benedict 
and addressed the Sisters. 
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Nauvoo, Illinois 


Sister Teresa Ann Harrington has been invited to membership in Pi 
Kappa Lambda, national honorary music society, by the Zeta Chapter 
of the University of Illinois. 

Sister Sylvester Michalek has earned, through an essay contest, a mem- 
bership in the Washington-United Nations Seminar, sponsored by NEA. 
The May issue of the /structor carries an article by Sister Sylvester which 
appears in the “Sound Off Department” and is entitled “Teachers Should 
Live and Participate in the Communities Where They Work.” 

An article entitled ““We Made Stained Glass Windows” which appear- 
ed in the April issue of Catholic School Journal was written by Sister Alexia, 
art teacher at Alleman High School, Rock Island, Ill. Sister Alexia is a 
candidate for the master’s degree at the University of Illinois in August. 

Grants for summer study have been given by the National Science 
Foundation to Sister Ambrose Aubry, in mathematics at the University 
of Notre Dame; Sister Patrick Cain, in biological sciences, at Purdue Uni- 
versity; Sister Raymond Cook, in chemistry, at St. Louis University; 
Sister Kevin Cleary, in biology, at Detroit University. 


Norfolk, Nebraska 


The Rev. Jude Bradley, O.S.B., of St. Paul’s Abbey, Newton, N.J. 
conducted our annual retreat from December 26-31. 

On January 16, Sister Andrea bade the Norfolk Priory farewell to fol- 
low the call of obedience and take up her newly assigned mission at Ndanda 
in East Africa, where she will teach in a school for the natives, operated 
by our Sisters. 

On Laetare Sunday, Sister Helen pronounced her temporary vows, and 
Sisters Salvina, Centa, and Caritina renewed theirs of twenty-five years ago. 
Our chaplain, the Rev. Father Isidore, O.S.B., was celebrant at the High 
Mass and officiated at the double ceremony. Father Thomas, O.S.B., and 
Father Frowin, O.S.B., of Mount Michael Monastery, Elkhorn, Nebr., 
were deacon and subdeacon, respectively. 


Olympia, Washington 


Mother Placidia attended the Major Superiors’ meeting of the Sister 
Formation Conference at Beaverton, Ore., February 23. 

On March 27, Sister Ruth Regan from St. Placid Priory was inducted 
into the Delta Epsilon Sigma National Catholic Scholastic Honor Society 
at the College of St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Minn. Sister Ruth is the first 
new member of St. Placid Priory since it was founded in 1952. 

Mother Placidia is busily engaged in the detailed plans for the new 
St. Placid Priory and High School to be constructed near St. Martin’s 
Abbey, Olympia. 
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Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


On January 3 the Right Rev. Archabbot Denis Strittmatter, O.S.B., 
officiated at a ceremony of Consecration of twelve Sisters. The Rev. 
Ulric Thaner, O.S.B., preached the sermon. 

A new pipe organ, the Mller, has been installed in the chapel. On 
Sunday, March 20, the organ was blessed by the chaplain, the Rev. Heri- 
bert Thiel, O.S.B., and following this ceremony, the city organist, Paul 
Koch, who is also the organist and choirmaster of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Pittsburgh, gave an organ recital. 

At a Diocesan Educational Institute, held in February, Sister Bernarda, 
supervisor, addressed more than 2500 elementary school teachers on Abili- 
ty Grouping. An article by Sister Bernarda, on this subject, appears in 
the Catholic Educator for April. Sister Eleanor and Sister Constance were 
also speakers at the institute. 


St. Joseph, Minnesota 


In Shimizusawa, Hokkaido, Japan, the first two native novices, Sisters 
Anselmo and Paulina, made their temporary profession on March 21. 
The vow formula, read in Japanese, carefully brushed in black charcoal 
characters, was signed by brush at the altar. The special vocabulary for 
formal statements in Japanese suggests the importance of the document. 
Three years ago the mission opened with Sister Benedice, from St. Bene- 
dict’s, and two aspirants; today the little community numbers eleven, in- 
cluding Sisters, novices, and aspirants. ‘Tentative plans for the future 
include the building of a high school in Muroran, Japan. 

In March, Mother Richarda visited a small hospital and home in Rich- 
field, Utah, which has been taken over by the Sisters at the request of the 
Bishop of Salt Lake. The hospital is a few hours drive from Ogden, 
where the Sisters operate St. Benedict’s Hospital. 

Because there have been no delays in obtaining materials for the new 
buildings under construction at St. Benedict’s, the new high school and 
college gymnasium will probably be ready for use in September, 1960. 

St. Benedict’s High School building will consist of a residence hall with 
accommodations for 122 girls, and an academic building. The one-story 
academic structure is rising on the site of the old orchard, not far from the 
grotto; the residence hall, nearby, will be a two-story structure. 

The college gymnasium, also under construction, is located southeast 
of Mary Hall. It will be a single building with an adjoining two-level 
area for offices, lockers, and shower space. The structure has been de- 
signed in such a way that a swimming pool can be added at the south end. 

A new addition is being added to St. Raphael’s Home, St. Cloud, 
which will house a chapel, chaplain’s suite, kitchen, and dining-room 
facilities. 
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St. Paul, Minnesota 


At the Conference of Major Religious Superiors of Women’s Institutes, 
the mid-west regional meeting at Rosary College April 23, Mother Mar- 
celline Jung, prioress, gave a paper on “‘Local Superiors as Seen by Them- 
selves and Their Subjects.” Material for the paper was accumulated by 
sending questionnaires to 100 superiors and 100 Sisters of the same con- 
vents belonging to the Congregation of St. Benedict. 

At the annual meeting of the Classical Association of the Middle West 
and South, held at the University of Georgia, April 14-16, Sister Luanne 
Meagher gave an illustrated talk on “Sicily, A Source of Classical Riches 
in 1959,” drawing on material she gathered when she visited Sicily in the 
summer of 1959 with the members of the Classical School of the American 
Virgilian Society. 

As a member of the planning committee of the Midwest Regional 
Sister Formation Conference, Sister Jeroma Johnson attended a meeting 
of that group at DePaul University in Chicago March 29-30 to plan the 
Conference’s general meeting in 1961. 

The Liturgical Press at Collegeville, Minnesota, has recently published 
a Mass composed by Sister Carletta Busch, Visitation Convent, Minne- 
apolis, entitled ““A Unison Mass for Parish Use.” 

Sister Paula Hagen, who was graduated from the College of St. Cath- 
erine in June with a degree in Occupational Therapy, will spend six months 
working in affiliated hospitals as a result of a $900 grant from the office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation. The hospitals are St. Agnes Hospital at 
Fond du Lac, Wis., Bird S. Coler Hospital & Home, New York City, and 
Handicapped and Crippled Childrens’ Clinic, Washington, D.C. 

Grants for summer sessions have been received by Sister Jean Smisek 
in mathematics and by Sister Gretta Thissen in science at the University 
of Notre Dame, by Sister Gerard Schmidt in science at De Pauw Uni- 
versity in Indiana, and by Sister Janet Silver in science at the College of 
St. Catherine. Sister Robert Polyak, a 1960 graduate of the College of 
St. Catherine, has been awarded an internship in dietetics at St. Mary’s 
Hospital, Rochester, for the coming year. 

On June 15, St. Joseph’s Home for Children in St. Paul, staffed by the 
Sisters of St. Benedict since its opening over seventy-five years ago, will be 
closed, and the Sisters from St. Paul’s Priory will take over the Boys 
Catholic Home in Minneapolis, up till now staffed by the Sisters of St. 
Joseph. This new institution will henceforth take care of both boys and 
girls who are orphaned or dependent. 

St. Mary’s Hospital and Home, at Winsted, will be formally dedicated 
and blessed on June 26 with the Most Rev. Alphonse Schladweiler offici- 
ating. The Home for the Aged has been in operation since February 1, 
while the hospital was opened May 1. 

Sister Judith Schweiss who is spending the year at the Sorbonne in 
Paris, spent her Easter holidays in Italy, and was privileged to attend 
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several functions during Holy Week at which His Holiness, Pope John 
XXIII, officiated. 

On June 15, eight postulants will be clothed with the Benedictine habit 
at the Cathedral of St. Paul with the Most Rev. Leonard P. Cowley, 
Auxiliary Bishop of St. Paul, officiating. 


Sturgis, South Dakota 


On the feast of St. Benedict, March 21, the Benedictine Fathers from 
and near Bethlehem Cave joined with Father Joachim, our chaplain (all 
are Conception Benedictines), to help celebrate this feast. A solemn 
High Mass was sung at 5:00 p.m. 

Mother Romaine attended the Major Superiors meeting held in Chi- 
cago in April. 

On June 30, five postulants will be received as novices, and three novices 
will pronounce their triennial vows. The Most Rev. William T. Carty, 
Bishop of Rapid City, will officiate. 

During this school year the Catholic University of America examined 
our community college, and has since granted us recognition and affii- 
ation. Now our postulants, novices, and junior Sisters can earn college 
credits during their spiritual training period. A number of college classes 
are being taught this year. 

Plans for a new motherhouse, novitiate, and an academy for girls are 
nearing completion. Because of overcrowded conditions and lack of 
building space, the community has found it necessary to transfer its loca- 
tion to a plot of land near Rapid City. The ground-breaking ceremonies 
will be held early this summer. 


Tucson, Arizona 


The Rev. Bernardine Shine, O.S B., of St. Charles’ Priory, Oceanside, 
conducted the annual retreat from January 23-31. 

On February 23 the annual enrollment of new members in the Knights 
of Columbus Eucharistic Guard of Nocturnal Adoration and the St. Ger- 
trude Sentinels of Day Adoration was held. Auxiliary Bishop Green ofh- 
ciated, enrolling more than 150 new members and bestowing fidelity awards 
on those who had been active in the two groups for periods ranging from 
three to twenty years. 

More than 100 Benedictine Oblates affiliated with various abbeys 
throughout the country gathered in the assembly room of the convent on 
the eve of the feast of St. Benedict. The Rev. Richard Flower, O.S.B., 
formerly of Downside Abbey, England, spoke to them and showed color 
slides of the different abbeys with a description of each. The Oblates en- 
joyed an “agape,” and finished with the singing of Udi Caritas in English. 

Numerous Days of Recollection have been held in the Adoration 
Chapel. Two hundred of the junior and senior girls from Salpointe High 
School made their annual retreat at the convent. Members of the Chris- 
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tian Family Movement have observed several evenings of recollection, 
especially to foster the encouragement of vocations in the home. 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Sister Regina, an official in the Tulsa division of the Oklahoma unit 
of the National Catholic Music Educators, has sponsored a monthly choir 
program for instruction and singing of Gregorian chant. 

Sister Joachim, librarian at Benedictine Heights College, presented a 
paper at the February meeting of the Catholic Daughters, St. Rose of 
Lima Court. The title of her paper was “Recent Catholic Publications 
with Particular Emphasis on the 20th Century Encyclopedia of Cath- 
olicism.” 

Sister Suzanne presented a paper at the Oklahoma Academy of Science 
at Weatherford meeting in December. Her paper was entitled ““The De 
Mundo of William Gilbert.” At the Mid-West Junto, held in Ames, lowa, 
Sister Suzanne was one of the guest speakers. Sister has been awarded 
the Woodrow Wilson Scholarship Award and will spend this coming winter 
at the University of Oklahoma in Norman. 

Sister Dolores, language instructor at Marquette High School, has re- 
ceived a language grant to attend the University of Colorado. She will 
continue her work in French at the university during the summer session. 

Sister Jeanette, a member of the Marquette High School faculty, has 
been given a teaching assistantship by the University of Oklahoma for the 
coming academic year. She will work toward her doctorate in specialized 
education. 

On May 1 dedication ceremonies were held at St. Joseph’s Convent 
for the beautiful shrine of Saint Joseph the Worker. The imported 
Italian marble statue was the gift of a friend. It is located just north of 
the convent entrance. 


Yankton, South Dakota 


Two recent events are outstanding in significance in the history of 
Sacred Heart Convent. One was the dedication of Mother of God Priory 
at Pierre, on Easter Sunday, by the Most Rev. Lambert Hoch. Although 
not intended to be the permanent motherhouse of the new community, 
it will serve the 141 founding members for several years, and then will be 
easily converted to serve the personnel of St. Mary’s Hospital and Mary- 
house, to which it is joined. The new convent contains, however, all the 
essentials necessary for a canonically established motherhouse: a novitiate 
and postulancy with separate classrooms, recreation rooms, and sleeping 
quarters, a community room, private cells for the Sisters, a library, par- 
lors, and classrooms in which summer school can be held for the Sisters 
of the community and where the education of the postulants, novices, and 
junior Sisters can be conducted during the year. Most of the Sisters of the 
new priory will be gathered at Pierre for the summer of 1960, but it is 
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not expected that the community will be erected canonically as an inde- 
pendent priory until the summer of 1961. 

The other important occasion marking the progress of the Yankton 
Benedictines was the letting of bids in mid-May for the new motherhouse 
to be built as an addition to the present convent, which is to house most of 
the convent facilities. On ground floor of the million and a half dollar 
structure will be storage facilities, canning kitchen, freezing units, the com- 
munity room, library, guest department, sewing rooms and garages. 
First floor will have three dining rooms — for professed Sisters, novices 
and postulants, and for infirmary Sisters. A kitchen and bakery adjoin 
the dining rooms. A 30-room infirmary with its own chapel is also on 
this floor. On the second floor will be rooms for senior Sisters. Adjoin- 
ing will be another wing, with three floors given to postulants, novices and 
junior Sisters. It is hoped that by 1962 the community will be able to 
start the Sister-Formation program in its complete form, so that Sisters 
who have made their profession may be able to remain at the motherhouse 
for three years after profession for further study. 

Sister Gemma, head of the mathematics department at Mount Marty, 
received a grant from the National Science Foundation, enabling her to 
attend the summer institute for teachers of mathematics at San Jose State 
College in California. Sister Celeste, head of the economics department, 
will participate in one of the six regional faculty research seminars in 
economics which is sponsored by the Ford Foundation. The seminar for 
the region to which South Dakota belongs will be at the University of 
Washington in Seattle. Sister Alma will participate in a National Science 
Foundation institute in general science at the University of Wyoming. 

For the ninth consecutive year, schools taught by the Yankton Bene- 
dictines received the Freedoms Foundation awards meriting for each an 
expense-paid trip for a teacher and a student to historic Valley Forge, 
Philadelphia, and Washington, D.C.,in May. Schools who were principal 
award winners this year were in Pierre, S. Dak.; Glen Ullin, N. Dak.; 
York and Lincoln, Nebr.; and Pueblo, Colo. 

In recent months four Sisters have been called to their eternal reward. 
Sister Cornelia Zahner died on November 4, having spent more than fifty 
years in domestic duties at various schools and hospitals. Sister Ulrica 
Feser died November 18, serving the community for most of the thirty- 
eight years of her religious life as a record librarian at St. Mary’s Hospital, 
Pierre. Sister Florence Mirau died on January 19 after forty years of 
service as an elementary school and high school teacher, and Sister Lid- 
wina Umbricht, a teacher in various schools for more than sixty years, 


died on March 22. 
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The Forty Hours Devotion was held January 17-19, with community 
and students of both academy and college participating. 

The nameday of Mother Alfred Schroll was marked by a special Mass 
and observance on January 12. 

National meetings drew Sister Helen Sullivan to Chicago in late Janu- 
ary. The Conrad-Hilton Hotel was the scene of three such meetings: 
the Mathematical Association of America, the American Mathematical 
Society, and the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 

Pontifical High Mass marked the feast of St. Scholastica. The Most 
Rev. Edward J. Hunkeler, D.D., celebrated the Mass. The Archbishop 
was accompanied to the Mount by the Right Rev. Msgr. John Horvat. 

On February 5, four young Sisters made final profession as Benedic- 
tines. They were Sister Mary Alva Carpenter, Sister Adelaide Wurtz, 
Sister Donna Cunningham, and Sister Constance Tansley. 

Accompanied by Sister Liguori Sullivan, principal of St. Joseph’s High 
School, Shawnee, Kans., Sister Mary Noel Walter represented the college 
at a meeting of the Council of Administration, held in Wichita, February 5. 

Sister Imogene Baker and Sister Mary Austin Schirmer attended the 
meeting of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher F.ducation 
held at the Conrad-Hilton Hotel, Chicago, February 10-13. 

Plans for the new college library building were announced in February. 
Murphy and Mackey of St. Louis are the architects. Actual work on 
the site will probably begin only in September. 

Mother Alfred Schroll and Sister Jerome Keeler attended a meeting 
of College Presidents held March 13 in Kansas City. Sister Mary Noel 
Walter represented the college and Sister Theophane Reinecke the academy 
at the annual meeting of the North Central Association held at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, through the last week of March. 

Late April meetings occupied Sister Teresa Ann Doyle, Sister Juanita 
Pavlick, and Sister Helen Sullivan. Sister Teresa Ann and Sister Juanita 
attended the Central Renaissance Conference and Midwest Modern 
Language Association meetings at the University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
and Sister Helen attended the joint meeting of the Kansas Association of 
Teachers of Mathematics and the Kansas section of the Mathematics 
Association of America at Kansas State College, Pittsburg. 

April 8-9 saw Sister Scholastica Schuster in Wichita, Kans., where she 
participated in the session of the Kansas Association of College Teachers 
of English at Sacred Heart College. 
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Sister Mary Theresa Brentano was accompanied by Sister Jeanne 
Marie Blacet when she attended the Tenth Annual Midwest Drive-In 
Conference on Administration Leadership Serving Community Schools, 
which was held in Sioux Falls, S. Dak. Sister’s topic was “Using Mechani- 
cal Aids to Improve Teaching.” 

At the annual meeting of the National Catholic Education Association, 
held in Chicago, April 19-22, Sister Mary Austin Schirmer and Sister 
Mary Theresa Brentano were among the speakers. Sister Mary Austin’s 
topic was “Promising Trends Toward Excellence in Teacher Education,” 
and Sister Mary Theresa discussed her experiment with tape-teaching. 


Sister Dunstan Delehant participated in the meeting of the American 
Catholic Philosophy Association held in St. Louis, April 23-25. 

Following her attendance at the NCEA in Chicago, Mother Alfred 
participated in a regional meeting of Major Superiors. 

Mother Augusta Parle, St. Lucy’s Priory, Glendora, Calif., visited the 
Mount on April 24. Mother Alfred traveled with her on her return trip 
as far as Colorado, where Mother visited all the Colorado missions. 

Traveling to New York City to meet with co-workers and sponsors of 
her project in tape teaching, Sister Aelred Pottinger was chairman of a 
session on “Teaching of Radiation Biology,” held at the Statler-Hilton 
Hotel on April 23. Sister Mary Theresa Brentano, coordinator of the 
Tape Institute at Mount St. Scholastica, addressed the group on “The 
Preparation of Science Teachers in View of the Present Educational 
Trends.” 

At the spring meeting of the Kansas Association of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, it was announced that Sister Teresa Ann Doyle has been elected to 
the Executive Council to serve for a period of three years. The Executive 
Council is the policy-forming unit of the organization. 

Sister Mary Faith Schuster has been appointed an associate editor of 
The American Benedictine Review. In mid May she attended a meeting 
of the editorial board at St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 


Sister Mary Austin Schirmer, Sister Jerome Keeler, and Sister Mary 
Cyril Busenbarrick represented Mount St. Scholastica and Donnelly 
Colleges at Kansas educational meetings in Hutchinson and Salina, May 
13-14. 

Sister Helen Sullivan, head of the mathematics department of Mount 
St. Scholastica College, is serving on the staff of the University of Detroit 
during the summer session. While there she will also be a consultant for 
the Mathematics Institute sponsored on that campus by the National 
Science Foundation. 

Sister Jerome Keeler, dean of Donnelly College, is serving on the staff 
of the Catholic University of America for a June Workshop on the Im- 
provement of College Teaching. Also at the university for the June 
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session is Sister Ethelburg Leuschen, who is participating in the Institute 
for Confraternity of Christian Doctrine work. Sister Scholastica Schuster 
is assigned to the staff of St. Louis University, where she will teach a course 
in English composition. 

J. N. Hook, Executive Secretary of the National Council of Teachers 
of English, recently announced that Sister Teresa Ann Doyle, has been 
named a judge in a national competition sponsored by. the organization. 
Purpose of the competition is to select outstanding high school English 
students and recommend them to colleges for scholarship help. 

Recent publications by community members include “Prophet in the 
Wilderness,” an essay by Sister Bede Sullivan in the March issue of Today, 
and “The Flaw in Hamlet Again,” Catholic Educator, February; ‘So Soon 
to Learn,” Altar and Home, March; and “From the Choir,” Today, April, 
by Sister Mary Faith Schuster. 

Opportunity for advanced study is made available to a number of 
Sisters during the summer months. At the Benedictine Institute of Sac- 
red Theology, St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn., Sister Kieran 
Curry and Sister Terrance Minton are continuing their studies and Sister 
Agnes Haganey is newly enrolled. Sister Constancea Schuetz has returned 
to St. Mary’s College, Winona, Minn. At the University of Detroit, Sis- 
ter Sylvester Coffey is studying psychology. A National Science Fellow- 
ship takes Sister Leander Cogan to the University of lowa, where she is 
accompanied by Sister Mary Pius Siemann. At Marquette University, 
Sister Mary Urban Hansen will study journalism, while Sister Mary Cyril 
Busenbarrick and Sister Adelaide Schieber are attending a workshop in 
Latin. Sister Mary Cyril is also taking work in journalism. 

Returning to the Catholic University of America for the summer 
session are Sister Vincent Larkin, Sister Mary Noel Walter, Sister Georgette 
Hurter, and Sister Dunstan Delehant. At the University of Notre Dame 
a variety of interests will engage Sister Teresa Ann Doyle, Sister Maurici- 
ta Schieber, Sister Malachy Kennedy, Sister Paula Howard, Sister Egberta 
Buening, Sister Sheila Rea, Sister Gratia Scherman, Sister Aniceta Shalz, 
Sister M. Daniel Barros, Sister Mary Felix Schaefer, Sister Hildegarde 
Marshall, and Sister DePorres Dissler. Eleven Sisters are in residence at 
the St. Louis University: Sister Madonna Gampper, Sister Mary Matthew 
Nowacek, Sister Loretta Schirmer, Sister Mary Donald McPhee, Sister 
Cleta Haug, Sister James Marie Heiney, Sister Sebastian Dekat, Sister 
Vivian Wallisch, Sister Hilary Mullen, Sister Margaret Bealmear, Sister 
Ruthanna Rohlfer. The largest summer delegation is found at Creighton 
University, where the following Sisters are enrolled: Sister Wilfreda Wan- 
kum, Sister Rosalia Marnett, Sister Mary Harold Smith, Sister Leon Im- 
menschuh, Sister Devota Klamet, Sister Luca Lager, Sister Mary Joyce 
Meyer, Sister Sienna Rohlfer, Sister Frances Watson, Sister Eunice Roeder, 
Sister Brendan Fry, Sister Baptista Feldman, Sister Thelma Quint, Sister 
Mary Brian Walsh, and Sister Jeremy Dempsey. 
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Chronicle 


The annual community retreat was held June 5-11. The Very Rev. 
Alban Boultwood, O.S.B., prior of St. Anselm’s in Washington, D.C., was 
retreat master. 


OBITUARIES 


Sister M. Aurelia Scanlan, O.S.B., 85, died at the convent on February 
2. She had been a Benedictine Sister for nearly seventy years. The 
funeral Mass on February 4 was offered by the Rev. David Kinish, O.S.B., 
chaplain. Rose Scanlan was born at Axtell, Kansas, December 8, 1874. 
She entered the novitiate June 24, 1890, and received the habit January 1, 
1891. She made perpetual vows on January 1, 1895, and received the 
Consecration of Virgins on May 1, 1954. Sister Aurelia taught in grade 
and high schools staffed by the community for more than fifty years. 
All but four of her teaching assignments were in the Archdiocese of Kansas 
City in Kansas. Outside the diocese, she taught at Hanover, Kansas; 
Brookfield, Missouri; Defiance and Creston, lowa. She was preceded in 
death by two sisters, Sister Vivina Scanlan and Sister Genevieve Scanlan. 


Sister M. Thecla Schecher, O.S.B., 89, died at the convent on Febru- 
ary 24. The funeral Mass on February 26 was offered by her cousin, the 
Rev. Alcuin Hemmen, O.S.B. A Benedictine Sister for more than sixty 
years, Katherine Schecher was born February 7, 1871, at Everest, Kansas. 
She entered the novitiate May 3, 1899, and received the habit January 
1, 1900. Her final profession was made on January 1, 1904, and she re- 
ceived the Consecration of Virgins May 1, 1954. Sister Thecla spent the 
last fifty years of her life at Mount St. Scholastica, serving in academy 
and college and convent. Prior to 1910, she had been missioned at St. 
Anthony’s and St. John’s, Kansas City, Kansas; St. Benedict’s, Seneca, 
Kansas; Hanover, Kansas; and Creston, Iowa. She was preceded in 
death only a few weeks by her sister, Sister Monica Schecher, O.S.B. 

Sister M. Bernarda Brentano, O.S.B., died at the convent on Febru- 
ary 25. She was in her sixty-ninth year. The funeral Mass on February 
27 was offered by the Rev. David Kinish, O.S.B., chaplain. Mary Bren- 
tano was born May 6, 1891, in Leadville, Colorado. She entered the 
novitiate August 10, 1911, and received the habit February 10, 1912. 
Her final profession day was February 10, 1916, and she received the Con- 
secration of Virgins on May 9, 1954. Sister Bernarda’s entire life as a 
Benedictine teacher was spent in the academy and college at Mount St. 
Scholastica. Her baccalaureate and master’s degrees were held from 
Creighton University, and she obtained a doctorate in Spanish from the 
Catholic University of America in 1936. Sister Mary Theresa Brentano, 
O.S.B., her sister, is also a member of the community, as is also a cousin, 
Sister Mary Adrian Brentano. 
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LITURGY AND THE WORD OF GOD. Papers given at the Third National 
Congress of the Centre de Pastorale Liturgique, Strasbourg, France, 1958. 
Collegeville, Minn.: The Liturgical Press, 1959. 


In a series of eleven studies made by a truly international team of 
authorities, just about every aspect of the place of the Bible in the cele- 
bration of the liturgy and the role of the Liturgy in the proclamation of 
the Word of God is covered. It should immediately be stated, that with 
the possible exception of one or two, these are studies in the strict sense 
of the term. However, they are not beyond the reach of the well-informed 
layman who is not averse to some serious reading about the most vital 
aspects of his religion. 

The first study by the Rev. Pierre Jounel, entitled “The Bible in the 
Liturgy” gives much information on the essential role of Scripture in the 
Liturgy. The attentive reader receives a profound understanding of the 
organic unity that exists between the sacraments of the Church and the 
events of the Old Testament in the History of Salvation. 

In the second study, Father Jean Danielou, S.J., dwells on his favorite 
topic, typology, with emphasis on the analogy between the saving deeds 
of God in the Old Testament and those He performs in the sacraments 
and will perform in the last times. 


One of the most capable theologians in Europe today, the Rev. Hans 
Urs von Balthasar, next deals with the ever-fascinating question of the 
relation of the natural religions that existed before Christ with the super- 
natural Economy of Salvation. This question demands all the more at- 
tention today as we find more and more evidence for the influence of 
pagan neighbors upon the life and the literature of the Chosen People. 
He develops the concept of God speaking on a natural level in the natural 
religions which preceded that of Isreal and later came into historical 
contact with it. The language and the concepts which were developed 
from this natural religious experience would be the only ones available to 
convey God’s word. The author calls them “religions touched by primal 
grace and charged with a hope secretly supernatural.” And it is not 
merely a question of external expression or literary genre. ‘God espoused 
each new experience” of man to express His message so that revelation 
could not come before mankind progressed on a level of natural relations 
with God sufficiently to be able to express the more profound supernatural 
relation. In the synthesis of Judaism and Hellenism in the days which 
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immediately preceded the coming of Christ, the author sees a final stage 
in the development of the prerequisites for effective teaching of the Gospel, 
a claim which those who insist upon the essentially Semitic nature of the 
inspiration of the Judeo-Christian tradition would dispute. He ends the 
paper with a magnificent passage which describes Christ as the One in 
whom “the temporality of human experience ...and eternal truth are 
united.” 

Father Louis Bouyer analyzes the present stage of the liturgy with the 
wit, incision, and penetration so characteristic of him. Placing himself 
at the vantage point of a liturgist in the twenty-first century, he describes 
our present Liturgy as a “Mass... with two priests.” He finds this 
‘Mass in the duplicate,” as he calls it, unsatisfactory because the reading 
of the Word duplicated in the vernacular remains “‘marginal to the Liturgy 
and easily degenerates into fantasy lacking a sense of the serious and im- 
portant.” One is tempted to ask why the authorities of the Church can 
not see this. Perhaps the answer is that here as elsewhere Father Bouyer 
shows a tendency to oversimplify the problem and the solution. Never- 
theless it is evident to everyone that the present stage of the liturgy is 
merely one of transition. Valid also is Father Bouyer’s basic contention 
that before a meaningful change can be made, a decisive effort will have 
to be made by all members of the Church to make of the Sacramental 
mystery and of the proclamation of the Word of God a living unity. 

The next two essays contain repetitions of much that had gone before 
and they say it with less originality and force. 

In the seventh study, the Rev. Francois Coudreau, S.S., lays the blame 
for ineffective religious instruction and resultant lack of interest on the 
part of the students on the “absence of dynamic connections between 
these three elements — manual [of religious instruction], Bible, and Lit- 
urgy.” That apathy to religious instruction is a very real and therefore 
a very urgent topic for discussion, any teacher of religion at any level will 
emphatically bear out. While he rejects the substitution of the Bible for 
a systematic presentation of the truths of the Faith, Father Coudreau 
insists upon the need of the Biblical method in catachesis. This method 
consists in Biblical concreteness, which does not mean merely illustrating 
doctrine with a Biblical story, but rather an initiation which leads to the 
experience of the reality of the Word of God. This in turn is fully under- 
stood only in the life of the Church by means of the Liturgy. 

The Rev. Charles Moeller develops five areas in the dynamics of thought 
and action of modern man from which he can easily step into and be in 
sympathy with the world of the Bible. In this the author shows some 
keen insights into the contemporary scene and some provocative and 
challenging thoughts to present concerning it. Nevertheless, there is a 
touch of romanticism in the presentation which, in the opinion of this 
reviewer, does not do justice to the Biblical message and its theology. At 
one time there was — and perhaps still is in some places — a spirituality 
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which laid emphasis on a sentimental dwelling on the sufferings and 
death of Christ and the suffering of man, to the neglect of the victory of 
Christ’s resurrection. Now there is a growing tendency, manifested in 
this essay, to look upon the resurrection with an emotional exuberance 
that forgets that struggle, suffering, and death are inseparable from it. 

Since these papers were originally given in French, the present book is 
a translation, although this is not stated anywhere, nor the name of the 
translator (or translators, for it would seem there were more than one) 
given. The quality of the translation varies. The first essay, for instance, 
is often lost in long, periodic sentences of eight lines or so, which may be 
acceptable in the French but make difficult reading in English. Aside 
from this, however, the translation is very readable. There are also a 
couple of instances of transliteration rather than translation, “catechesists” 
for catechists (p. 100) and “Krouchtchev” for Krushchev (p. 135). Fin- 
ally, Methodius was bishop of Olympus not “Olympia” (p. 31). However 
these are minor flaws. The uncompromised values are the insights into 
the role of the Word of God living in the Liturgy, insights which those 
truly interested in a deeper penetration of the life of the Church and into 
the meaning of their own life cannot afford to pass up. 


Rev. Arnold Tkacik, O.S.B. 


THE HIDDEN FACE. By Ida Friederike Gérres. New York: Pantheon 
1959. Pp. viii, 428. $4.95. 


Most complete and recent of one-volume studies for English readers of 
St. Thérése of Lisieux is the facile translation from the German of Ida 
Friederiké Gérres’ The Hidden Face. Begun during World War II and 
finished shortly before the death of the last Martin sister, Celine, the 
biography endeavors to clarify “the enigma and sealed glory within the 
countenance of this saint .. . hidden by so many veils ... of bad taste... 
outmoded ideals of sainthood, the deceptive curtain of stylization, and the 
radiant gauze of her own resolute silence” (p. 21). The biographer tries 
to solve two riddles: Thérése’s sanctity in her exteriorly simple, unheroic 
life and her continuously growing fame among the most contradictory 
types of people. 

Beginning with a brief historical note on the cult of St. Thérése, the 
author points out the editorial changes and omissions in the manuscripts 
of the saint and her sisters, as well as the retouching of photographs and 
pictures in order to conform to an ideal of piety in the late 19th and early 
20th century. Beneath the surfaces of these portrayals, Frau Gérres 
probes for the real Thérése. 

In five sections following this preface, the writer studies and interprets 
Thérése in her home, “The Nest’; in Carmel, “The Desert’’; in literal 
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obedience and fidelity to her Rule, “The Way”; in her complete surrender 
to God through the Act of Oblation, “The Breakthrough’’; and finally in 
her last, long illness with its dark night of the soul and sense of mission 
after death, “Perfection.” 

Throughout the biography, the writer uses the testimony of witnesses 
at the beatification and canonization processes — much of which testimony 
is new to English readers. Many original, changed, or suppressed excerpts 
from The Story of a Soul, the Letters, Novissima Verba, and the notes by 
Celine appear in English for the first time. 

Of Thérése’s childhood illness which has led Fathers Robo and T. V. 
Moore to take openly contradictory stands on the subject (cf Two Por- 
traits of St. Thérése and Heroic Sanctity and Insanity), of the sisters’ open 
resentment toward Mother Marie de Gonzague for her seeming harshness 
to Thérése, the author writes with objectivity, supported by proof from 
primary sources. By illustrating the rather amazing leniency of the same 
superior in granting to the Martins permissions for weekly visits and 
frequent correspondence with relatives and for conversations with each 
other and work together in the small community, Frau Gérres gives evi- 
dence of a balanced picture of the controversial Mother de Gonzague. 

With notable objectivity, the biographer evaluates the testimony of all 
the Martin sisters, the members of the Guerin family, the priest friends 
or spiritual directors, the religious superiors and community members, 
the family or convent physicians, as well as friends and servants of the 
Martin family. Incidents and testimony which prudence withheld during 
the lifetime of Mother Agnes and other witnesses add to the interest and 
completeness of this life. Although Celine was still living at the time of 
the English printing of The Hidden Face, her quoted comments are often 
accompanied by the biographer’s caution that Celine showed a constant 
and sincerely honest desire to enhance any portrayal of Thérése, whether 
in word or picture. Many of Léonie’s simple and enlightening answers at 
the processes are available here together with a note on the life of this 
problem child of the family, of whose possibilities even Thérése seemed 
to be ignorant. For the first time in an English biography, also, the study 
traces the Salesian influence on the doctrine of Thérése’s “way” which 
the sisters and previous biographies have attempted to portray as uniquely 
Thérése’s. 

After the five chapters of biography, however, the author offers a short 
interpretation of Thérése’s role in the Church. In a book whose English 
translation is clear, graceful, and often beautiful, the final chapter, “Riddle 
of Glory,” is almost lyrical in quality. 

“Riddle of Glory” summarizes Gérres study of the saint’s true char- 
acter. Having learned at home the “veil of the smile” to conceal her 
continuous struggle for self-renunciation, Thérése grows in obedience or 
fidelity to rightness: the one characteristic her biographer calls the core 


of her spiritual life. Living in seclusion, despite the exterior trappings 
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of her time and environment, she nevertheless, as an inheritor of the 
treasure of the Church, walks worthily in her vocation in the obscurity of 
cheerfulness and quiet surrender to the call of each moment. In this 
hiddenness, her biographer finds the key to her sanctity — that “ancient, 
original Gospel concept of sanctity” which Thérése attained like so many 
of the “little Christians” who compose the Church. Unlike many of them, 
she proved uniquely able and daring to express her message. 

This ability and willingness to spread her message, her biographer 
believes, is the key to the riddle of her glory. Called forth from “‘the 
obscurity of the Innocents,” Thérése makes visible to the world the life 
of the “little Christian,” the marrow of the Church, so that the millions 
may find courage and security in their individually inconspicuous and 
seemingly unimportant roles of keeping the buried roots of the Church 
vigorous and vital. Ultimately, says her biographer, Thérése is the saint 
who grasped and embodied once again “the beginning, the core, the origi- 
nal meaning [of sanctity]. We see in her girlish face the hidden face of 
the Church, the Face of the Hidden Church, which in the chaos of time 
flowers, eternally young and beautiful, to greet the returning Lord” (p. 414). 


Sister Hildegarde Marshall, O.S.B. 


THE BENEDICTINE IDEA. By Dom Hubert Van Zeller, O.S.B., Spring- 
field, Ill.: Templegate, 1960. Pp. xii, 237. $3.95. 


APPROACH TO MONASTICISM. By Dom Hubert Van Zeller, O.S.B., New 
York: Sheed and Ward, 1960. Pp. viii, 182. $3.00. 


The first of these two books is a survey of the entire field of Benedictine 
life and effort from Subiaco to modern times. Hubert Van Zeller’s thesis 
is that during all these 1500 years and in spite of the changing ways of 
life everywhere, the Benedictine idea remains unchanged, its influence 
lying not so much in its direct contributions, as in the indirect helps of 
penance and prayer. 

The expression of St. Benedict’s idea is to be found in the Holy Rule 
and granted that the central theme here is Christ, the means of arriving 
at the idea becomes intelligible. The Benedictine monk’s purpose is to 
find God. In this work, have there been changes of principle over the 
ages, or have circumstances and the times altered the outlook? For the 
most part the principle hinges on conversion, submission, perseverance, 
the common life, and confidence in God. All in all, the Benedictine idea 
seems much like the Gospel idea itself — simple, yet involving many 
elements of expression. The Benedictine, then, is really moulded by the 
Gospel and by Christ. There is, perhaps, a switch in secondary interests, 
but not in essentials. It is when secondaries become primaries that fal- 
lacies resulted. And in Benedictinism, wherever the spirit of penance 
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has died out in a community or in a Congregation, the spirit of prayer 
has followed it to the grave. But monasticism’s ideal can obtain, whether 
lived in solitude, on the mission, or in social obligations, provided we al- 
ways keep the principal ideal in proper focus. Always then, stability in 
principle, and, if need be, flexibility in its performance. 

The chapter Van Zeller labels “In Relation to the Present” carries 
with it considerable encouragement. Duration even to the present time 
predisposes to favorable judgment. In the evolution of the Benedictine 
idea the main weight has depended on zeal, stability, and faith. The last 
chapter, “In Relation to the Future,” carries with it some challenges. 
Monasticism, with its idea of human freedom, still has much with which 
to teach the world. 

We must judge, then, not so much how it is going to survive, but what 
is going to survive. But to say that there will be an end to the lay- 
brother institution in the foreseeable future, is simply to dampen one of the 
happiest phases of Benedictine monasticism. If recent Popes have stressed 
the idea of going back to the idea of the religious founders, the Benedictine 
Brother is one who lives very closely to the Benedictine idea, and can still 
play a very useful part. 

Benedictine monasticism surely has two things to offer the future: 
sanity and hope. It stresses the right order of things in a volatile age. 
And by keeping up an awareness of human dignity and man’s life of char- 
ity, it also brings with it great hope. 

Approach to Monasticism is a typical Van Zeller book. Not so much 
historical nor yet philosophical, but rather workable and practical, it will 
assist any reader to know and understand better the benefits derived from 
monasticism. 

The work of monasticism is to cultivate the soul and bring out its best 
qualities. Divine love must be the driving force. The true religious 
must ever try to find out what is the Will of God, rather than what he 
wants God’s will to be. 

Seeking God should be guaranteed by prayer, of which it is always an 
expression. For the soul steeped in charity, obedience itself becomes a 
means of expression, rather than a matter of discipline. St. Thomas 
would express it: ““That the whole good of a man lies in his subjection to 
God!” Like Christianity itself, monasticism is not a coaxing; but an ex- 
pressed “the violent bear it away.” It is charity that must carry us 
through. It is more Christ’s achievement than our own. 

Van Zeller reminds us that St. Benedict insists on /ectio, reading, in 
order to arrive at union with God, and then in an ascending scale, cogitatio, 
studium, meditatio, oratio, contemplatio! All would then seem to depend 
on the proper use we make of reading. Progress in monastic life is simply 
progress in prayer! 


Rev. Florian Demmer, O.S.B. 
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THE COMMUNIST PERSUASION. By Eleutherius Winance, O.S.B. Trans- 
lated by Emeric A. Lawrence, O.S.B. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 
1959. Pp. 239. $3.95. 


Adding his distinctive contribution to current information about Com- 
munist China, Father Eleutherius proposes to evaluate in The Communist 
Persuasion the “profound influence . . . and implacable logic . . . especially 
of the spiritual and psychological techniques” used by the present govern- 
ment to impose its “ideology on the country and to transform its customs 
and institutions.” 

Inconvenience, weariness, and violence have their part in his summary 
of “A Personal Experience of Brainwashing,” but the study attempts 
rather to use the events of twenty-six months to show how methodically 
and completely the government goes about its program to change the 
mind of its people — and this means amy person, even those condemned 
to death for hopeless nonconformity. 

The opening question, “Is it true that the Communists succeed in 
‘persuading’ their people and in winning over the most obstinate minds?” 
(p. 3) the author answers in a three-part discussion. “Technique and 
Psychology” details the organization of Hsio-Hsi, the brainwashing process, 
a subtle and very often effective mockery of truth. The member of the 
Hsio-Hsi circle makes an “examination of conscience,” ‘‘confesses”’ his 
own attitudes, deeds, thoughts which are blameworthy as well as those 
which he has seen or heard, and makes atonement or receives deserved 
punishment — all under the direction of Party representatives. 

Father Eleutherius mentions that although many of these “‘confessions” 
are obtained through torture, the majority of cases do not require physical 
violence. He gives example after example of teachers, students, members 
of families who testify against themselves or one another after receiving 
the “‘proper” indoctrination. Catholics, he says, have constituted the 
bulk of the group who have not “given in,” relying on faith when confused 
or wearied reason could not answer or provide a defense against Hsio-Hsi 
sessions. 

Part Two, “Trial and Expulsion,” is a journal account of the technique 
turned against the author, his prior, and several priests and sisters tried 
and expelled at the same time. Their journey to Hong-Kong provides 
the background for further description of the effect of Communism and 
Hsio-Hsi on China. 

Part Three, “Cause and Effect — The Present Situation,” is the 
author’s looking back seven years after his return from China. He sums 
up the major traits of the indoctrination process and warns that “any 
effort to explain brainwashing exclusively in terms of Pavlov’s conditioned 
reflex is completely off the track ... For persuasion you have to rise to 
the level of consciousness — the human consciousness that is formed by 
opinions, theories, beliefs, sentiments, desires and willed actions, elements 
one and all of the order of representation. It is by means of a clever jug- 
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gling of all these elements that Hsio-Hsi functions” (p. 186). The process, 
however, is successful only in the artificial environment created by the 
totalitarian state. 

Of especial value is the enlightenment given on the formation and or- 
ganization of the “National Church” in China. One thinks of the Ecu- 
menical Council now being planned, and of the decisions which must be 
made in regard to the position of the Chinese hierarchy and the laity, one 
of whose outstanding characteristics was devotion to the Holy See — a 
trait experienced missionaries believe still remains. 


Sister Paulette Offenburger, O.S.B. 


THE QUEST FOR GOD. By Dom I. Ryelandt, O.S.B. Translated by Dom 
Matthew Dillon, O.S.B., St. Louis: Herder, 1959. Pp. 207. $3.25. 


Dom I. Ryelandt, O.S.B., proposes in The Quest for God to give the 
layman direction in reconciling his daily duties with his search for perfec- 
tion. Although written with the layman in mind, this book will give help 
to any religious intent upon deepening his own spiritual life. I would not 
go so far as it say that this book is supplementary to the works of Dom 
Marmion as the author modestly states in his preface, for each spiritual 
writer points up the teaching of Christ through his own personality. St. 
Benedict did this in his incomparable Rule; Dom Marmion did this in his 
writings for religious; Dom Ryelandt does this, too, in his own way. He 
writes well though not exhaustively on many phases of Christ’s teaching. 
His translator, Dom Matthew Dillon, O.S.B., never gets between the author 
and reader by inept idioms. 

The study is divided into three parts. The first part, “Fundamentals,” 
includes the realization of God, our own limitations and our answer to 
grace, our belonging to Christ, the realization of sadness in life, and humil- 
ity as a means of transcending our natural possibilities and as a meeting 
place with God. In the second part, “Piety,” the educative aim of the 
Church in the Liturgy is unfolded. In the third part, “Fidelity,” the 
Christian learns the necessity of attaching his will to the Will of God and 
keeping it there for life. 

Even in human suffering there is joy which the Christian soul must 
keep alive in his heart, for a Christian has no right to be sad. In fact, 
the Christian should offer the homage of Christian optimism to God as a 
living testimony of gratitude for the divine mercy. 

In the last chapter Dom Ryelandt develops the concept that the goal 
of the thinking, loving Christian is communion with the Blessed Trinity 
despite the ups and downs that daily life provides. 


The caterpillar crawls on the ground; that is its way of going from one place to 
another. But at the moment determined by the development of its natural po- 
tentialities God equips it with the wings of a butterfly. 

So too the Christian must live in hope, having no fear. At the proper time 
God will effect in His faithful servant the necessary adaptation to enable him to 
live, joyfully and at ease in all the grandeur of his supernatural destiny (p. 205). 
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This is a book of hope for the Christian of our confused world. Prob- 
lems of our day find solution in the quiet assurance that if we adhere to 
the ideals of faith and love, ideals established by Christ and reiterated 
by St. Benedict, our days may be lived in Christian joy and peace. 


Sister Agnes Haganey, O.S.B. 


THE WOMAN IN THE MODERN WORLD, Papa! Teachings selected and ar- 
ranged by the Monks of Solesmes. Boston: Daughters of Saint Paul, 


1959. Pp. 324. $2.85. 


It is axiomatic that the culture of an age is measured by the status 
of its women. That women themselves should take great care not to 
precipitate our twentieth century into the depths of materialism and sen- 
suality has been the constant concern of our reigning pontiffs; especially 
articulate and voluble in this regard was Pius XII. 

To suppose that every woman — or even every counsellor or guide 
of women — has carefully followed all of Pius XII’s communications is 
absurd. The foresight, the perspicacity, the orderly method required 
to file each pronouncement, to clip new stories of each allocution, are 
characteristics of such an extreme minority as to mark any person who 
has done so as almost unique. 

Now, however, the monks of Solesmes have made many of these docu- 
ments and allocutions available in one volume. They have done more 
than make them available; they have rendered them extraordinarily 
usable by means of their careful selection, chronological arrangement, 
double set of cross references (one marginal), and alphabetical and analyti- 
cal indexes. 

Entitled The Woman in the Modern World, the book bears the modest 
front-page abstract: “‘A handy guide in the domestic, social and political 
fields, for every girl and woman, as well as for those whose delicate task 
it is to enlighten and direct them. In this volume the richness of the 
doctrine of the Popes — the Vicars of Christ — gives the sure direction 
amid the uncertainties of our age.”” We say “modest abstract,” because 
the volume is truly an encyclopedia of papal teachings on woman in 
the modern world. 

The book is copyrighted and printed in the United States of America 
by the Daughters of Saint Paul, Jamaica Plains, Boston. These Mission- 
ary Sisters of the Catholic Editions have carefully reviewed this present 
English translation from the original French to ensure complete accuracy. 
The Woman in the Modern World is one in a publisher’s series of volumes 
on Papal Pronouncements designed to eliminate long and arduous re- 
search in voluminous collections, and aiming at the same time to present 
in a form at once complete and concise, the thought of the Popes, an ideal 
unattainable if quotations are too short or taken out of context. The 
others in the series will include Marriage, Education, the Laity, Peace 
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Within the Nation, the Human Body, the Liturgy, International Peace, 
the Church, and Mary. 

Part One of the analytical index outlines the Actual Drama of the 
World of Women: The dignity of woman as a person and as a Christian, 
in the matrimonial state, and in the state of religious virginity and volun- 
tary celibacy. It proceeds to the material progress and evolution of life 
that have drawn the woman herself into a dechristianized world where 
the power of evil is aggravated by the double coincidence of material 
progress and the weakening of faith — material progress and materialist 
systems. It points out that the new tenor of life is not an evil, but con- 
stitutes a danger to the personal dignity of the woman, to her task in the 
family, and to society itself. 

Part Two is devoted to the Actual Duties of the Woman in the face 
of the current evolution, emphasizing that in her own life, the woman 
must oppose to this current a life of enlightened and living faith, and an 
inviolable faithfulness to her home and her role in social action. 


Sister Bede Sullivan, O.S.B. 


THE PAMPHLET BIBLE SERIES. Neil J. McEleney, C.S.P., General Edi- 
tor. New York: Paulist Press, 1960. $.75. 

Scholars speak of the “modern revolution” which has taken place in 
Scripture studies since Pope Pius XII issued his encyclical Divino Afflante 
Spiritu in 1943. Today, no one man can keep up with all the develop- 
ments in such studies. The ordinary man — even the teacher of religion— 
is hard-pressed even to know of these studies and their conclusions. ‘The 
Pamphlet Bible Series aims to make the sacred text more intelligible by 
presenting the results of such studies. 

Except for auxiliary numbers, each volume in the series contains the 
full text of the assigned Scriptural book, preceded by a commentary of 
thirty odd pages, and followed by an objective test on the main points of 
the text and commentary. The text used is that published by the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine. The general editor and the writers of 
the commentaries are members of the Catholic Biblical Association of 
America, which previously prepared the text. The series is intended to 
continue until the whole Bible has been treated. 

The general editor of the series has prepared the first volume, ““The 
Law Given Through Moses, Introduction to the Pentateuch.” This 
pamphlet begins with a brief introduction to the whole series, and then 
devotes twenty-three pages to the meaning of “The Law” of the Jew, the 
four “traditions” found in the Pentateuch, and the development of the 
Pentateuch. No Scriptural text is included. The second and third vol- 
umes give the text of Genesis, divided after chapter twenty-five. The 
Rev. Ignatius Hunt, O.S.B., has prepared the commentary for both vol- 
umes, which are followed by volumes four and five, containing the text of 
Exodus, with explanations by the Rev. Rolande E. Murphy, O. Carm. 
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These pamphlets are meant for study, not for casual reading. Their 
great value lies in the explanations and commentaries. Each volume is 
illustrated by sketches or maps. Here is material which is not available 
to the average reader in any single volume. Attractive in cover and in 
typeface, the series seems well-planned for individual study or for study 


clubs. 
Rev. Leo Ortman, O.S.B. 


HANDBOOK OF CATHOLIC ADULT EDUCATION. Edited by Sister Jerome 
Keeler, O.S.B. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1959. 
Pp. 95. $1.35. 

Because of recent scientific developments, the demands of a changing 
culture, and the added leisure hours that form an ever-increasing part of 
the working person’s day, adults have turned to education as a source 
from which they can gain understanding and knowledge concerning the 
higher values of life. The importance of this educational movement— 
known as Adult Education — is seen in the fact that in 1951, the Adult 
Education Association was organized. But excellent as this national or- 
ganization is, Sister Jerome Keeler, O.S.B., in the introduction to the 
Handbook of Catholic Adult Education, reminds us that under Catholic 
auspices the goals established by the A.E.A. become broadened and 
deepened so as to aid men to attain the ultimate aim of all education— 
not only knowledge — but also knowledge of the teachings of the Church 
and their application to current problems. 

As a handbook, this book offers valuable information concerning the 
scope of adult education, the adult areas of interest, the type of institu- 
tional resources that have established adult-education programs, and the 
ways and means of handling organizational problems. 

The Handbook of Catholic Adult Education is not the work of a single 
person, but consists of contributions made by eighteen outstanding Cath- 
olic adults, religious and laymen, who present information concerning the 
need and importance of adult-education programs, ways of organizing such 
programs and implementing them. It is a work that will become a wel- 
come companion to all who are interested in adult education. 


Sister Jeanne Marie Blacet, O.S.B. 


THEOLOGICAL DIMENSIONS OF THE LITURGY. By Cyprian Vagaginni, 
O.S.B. Translated by Leonard Doyle. Vol. 1. Collegeville, Minn.: 
The Liturgical Press, 1959, P. 242. $3.85. 


This work is a translation made from the second edition of J/ Senso 
Teologico della Liturgia, and “abridged after the model of the French 
adaptation, Initiation Théologique @ Ja Liturgie, which was made under 
the author’s direction.” The foreword is careful to point out that the 
work is not a study of ceremonies but of worship. Neither is it a merely 
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historical study of the liturgy. The purpose of the work is theological, 
placing the liturgy in its framework of a theological synthesis, to look 
upon it as a teacher of theological truth. 

The liturgy has its roots in divine revelation. It is, in part, the history 
of salvation, beginning in heaven in the bosom of the Eternal Father, 
coming down to earth with Adam, the founder and father of the human 
race, continuing with Christ, the Incarnate Son of God in Whom the 
human race was restored to the sonship of God, and ending again in heav- 
en where it all began. A more concise statement might be: God stimu- 
lates man by actual grace, the awakened man responds to this by worship, 
and God rewards him by justification. The sacred liturgy embraces all 
this — and more. 

So far only the first of a projected two-volume edition in English has 
appeared. This first volume is divided into two parts: (1) The Nature 
of the Liturgy; (2) The Liturgy and the Laws of the Divine Economy in 
the World. The second volume will, if it follows the plan of the Italian, 
consist of three parts: (1) Liturgy and Bible; (2) Liturgy, Faith and The- 
ology; and (3) Liturgy and Life. 

The author treats first of the historical background of the liturgy as 
found in revelation. He defines liturgy as a “‘compiexus of signs of the 
sanctification of the Church by God and of the worship of God by the 
Church” (p. 17). The second chapter might be considered the key 
chapter of the first part of the book for, after treating of the “Liturgy as 
a complexus of signs,” and explaining and limiting the term “sign” it 
goes on in the next two chapters to show that it is a “complexus of effi- 
cacious signs,” and of “efficacious signs of the Church’s sanctification and 
worship,” and it presents the “Mass as the center and synthesis of the 
whole liturgy.” 

The second part of the volume is a bit more esoteric. It is a penetra- 
tion into the actual theology of the liturgy. The documentation is ex- 
tensive and is conveniently given entirely in footnotes. 

The study of the sacred liturgy has come a long way even since the 
encyclical Mediator Dei. Many significant contributions have been made 
to liturgical studies both in Europe and in the United States. The present 
work is certainly such a contribution. 

The translation is well done. It reads smoothly and is a concise 
presentation of what is a much larger but no wider presentation of the 
subject in the original language. The work was obviously written for 
the professional theologian and the seminarian, but this English edition 
will prove profitable to the layman who is genuinely interested in the 
liturgy and who is willing to read studiously. One could only wish that 
a better, not so esoteric terminology could be found to express some of 
the thought. Some of the chapter headings sound a bit like coded mes- 
sages (e.g., chapter 7: “The Liturgy and the Christological and Trinitar- 
ian Dialectic of Salvation” — actually one of the finest chapters in the 
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book and much easier to understand than its title; or chapter 12: “The 
Liturgy and the Law of Cosmic Universality of the Kingdom of God’’). 
Each discipline develops, of course, its own vocabulary. But when the 
vocabulary is understood by just a tight inner circle it serves simply as a 
fence. This is not meant as a condemnation of this work and certainly 
not of the translation, but merely as a suggestion to authors that if their 
terminology were in the vernacular their works would quite surely find 
a wider reading audience. 

As a seminary text the work should prove invaluable, since the author’s 
approach is such as to bring the sacred liturgy to life as a source of doctrine, 
of pastoral care, and of personal and social asceticism. 


Rev. David R. Kinish, O.S.B. 


STUDIA MONASTICA. Commentarium Ad Rem Monasticum Historice In- 
vestigandam. Barcelona, Spain: Abadia de Montserrat, 1959. $6.50 
per annum. 

From the historic abbey of Montserrat, perched high upon the “organ- 
pipe” mountains of Catalonia in northern Spain, comes a serious and 
highly specialized review, Studia Monastica. Montserrat, initially found- 
ed to care for the shrine of the celebrated “Black Virgin,” with this publi- 
cation further secures its place as a European center of study and activity 
in the best Benedictine tradition. This new international semi-annual 
magazine (the first number carries articles in English, French, Spanish, 
Italian, Portuguese, and Catalan) is devoted to historical and spiritual 
monastic subjects, and, as the editors’ own prospectus declares, “‘is a result 
of the increasing and widespread interest in monastic history. Its aim 
is to further this study by providing a link between scholars which will 
override national boundaries and furnish scientific discussion with the in- 
ternational forum it requires.” 

Garcia M. Colombas, director from Montserrat, has an able corps of 
associate editors to assist in the publication. American Benedictines are 
represented by Dom Anselm Strittmatter of St. Anselm’s Priory, Washing- 
ton, and those familiar with the activities of contemporary English monas- 
ticism will recognize the quality in such names as David Knowles and 
Hugh Farmer. 

By way of content the most ambitious contribution is the study of G. 
Penco, Abbey of Finalpia, on the concept of monasticism in the sixth cen- 
tury at the time of the appearance of St. Benedict. A briefer article, but 
one of considerable interest is D. Donahue’s study of the practice regularly 
observed by the hermits of Scete, of partaking of a common meal after 
having assisted at the Sacred Mysteries in the monastic church. The 
majority of the remaining studies point up the lack of complete and sci- 
entific histories of monasticism in many places (e. g., Portugal, Navarre) 
and further establish the raison d’étre of the review they help to launch. 


Sister Audrey Aaron, O.S8.B. 
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